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New Teaching Helps for 1930 


available to schools using 
L C SMITH OR CORONA TYPEWRITERS 


ACH year the L C Smith & Corona 
School Department renders valuable aid 
to schools where typewriting is taught. 


Every year, hundreds of vocational, 
high and commercial schools receive free and | 
without obligation the various teaching 
helps, ty ping tests, student practice material, 
etc., prepared by the school department. | 


The Department’s latest help is a book- 
let prepared by D. D. Lessenberry. It 1s 
called “Corrective Drills” and is not intended 
as a typewriter test but as a supplement to 
whatever text may be used. In presenting 
these drills in booklet form we hope they 
will continue to serve the needs of teachers 
and pupils. 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC | 
School Department -:- Syracuse, N. Y. 
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February, 1930 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“If our school pretends to be up in front in 
the march of commercial education .. .” 


—A Leading Commercial School Man 


“The Stenotype is new and modern, with cer- 
tain distinct advantages and I feel that if our 
school pretends to be up in front in the march 
of commercial education, it is necessary to 
teach Stenotypy.”’ 


Thus wrote one of the country’s outstanding 
commercial school men—a leader whose name 
and standing would be instantly recognized by 
you—to a fellow school man who asked this 
leader’s thought about the flourishing Steno- 
type department in his school. 


Another leader in commercial school work told 
a group of school men “We added Stenotypy 
to our curriculum solely because it meant better 
training and opportunity for our students— 
and not because it meant more profit for us.” 


* * 2 


We quote these statements because they typify 
the fine attitude of the three hundred and fifty 
picked schools now teaching Stenotypy—a 
recognition of their privilege and_ responsi- 
bility to extend to their pupils and their com- 
munities the advantages of Stenotypy. 


The fact that adding Stenotypy meant an op- 
portunity for more income and more profit, as 
well as an added argument why prospective 
students should choose their schools instead of 
competing schools (besides other advantages 
which we shall be glad to point out)—was 
only an incidental factor in their decision. 


They knew that business needed and would 
welcome the machine way of taking dictation, 
that boys and girls trained in Stenotypy would 
not only have larger starting advantages, but 
greater opportunities all through their busi- 
ness careers. And they accepted readily the 
task and privilege of teaching Stenotypy. 


We appreciate and honor the spirit of our 
Stenotype franchise schools. It accords with 
our own feeling about our sponsoring of the 
Stenotype nationally. 


We shall be glad to talk with a few more (and 
only a few) high class commercial schools 
which possess this same attitude. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL or Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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| DO NOT 


Teach My Students to Use the 
Best Carbons and Ribbons” 


(Signed) Peter B. Smudge 
(Principal Rush-’Em-Through School) 


Mr. Smudge, who taught more “methods” than he did 
“results”, was asked this question: ‘‘cDO YOU BELIEVE 
THAT GOOD CARBON PAPER AND TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS AFFECT THE QUALITY OF YOUR PUPILS’ 
WORK?” 


“We give constant drills and tests,” he answered. ‘But I 
believe that typewriter ribbons and carbons have nothing 
to do with the teaching of typewriting.” 


Mr. Smudge was coaxed into visiting a school whose type- 
writing graduates were greatly in demand by law offices, 
banking institutions, and the executives of large corpora- 
tions. In this school the better carbon papers and ribbons. 
were used. Mr. Smudge still persisted: ‘‘Carbons and rib- 
bons have nothing to do with the appearance of the letters 
those students wrote. I noticed one student particularly. 
She had such perfect rhythm and even touch that her letters 
were bound to be good looking. She had evidently been 
drilled a great deal in speed and accuracy.” 


“If her typewriter ribbon and carbon had been made of 


But that’s the point, Mr. Smudge! Her ribbons and carbon 
were the best available. That’s what made her work so 
beautiful. Muddy carbons and ribbons would spoil all the 


GOOD STENOGRAPHERS ARE KNOWN 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouURNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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drill and training your best teachers are able to give their 
students. They would ruin the perfect effect of the typist’s 
skill. 


You teach the best methods and expect good results to fol- 
low—but why not use the best materials and assure success? 
Every school demands high standards of teaching, yet results 
vary. A little forethought when purchasing supplies may 
mean a big difference in the kind of students you graduate. 
And the durability of superior materials makes them cheaper 
in the end. 


Inaugurate the use of good carbons 
and ribbons in your school by 
writing any of the concerns below 
for information on the subject 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


“Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and T ype- 
writer Ribbons 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


“Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and T ype- 
writer Ribbons 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. 
PARK RIDGE, N. J. 


Eureka’, “Silk Spun’, “M M” and 
“Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
Ribbons 


BY THE CARBONS AND RIBBONS THEY USE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Typed, Written 
or Drawn 


HEYER ~-Rotary— 


TRADE MARK=- 


You'll marvel at its performance. Copies anything, in one or more colors, 
from postcard size to a 9x 15 sheet (maximum printing surface 71% x 
11 in.) Clean, legible, inviting reproductions. Higher priced duplicators 
can offer you no finer work. 
Schools, churches, business houses, factories, the professions, clubs—all 
use the Lettergraph. And what do users say? This is typical: “Very much 
pleased with it . . . so simple to operate our sixth grade boys handle it 
without the aid of any teacher.”—Mrs. M. N. Mason, Prin., Cleveland 
School, Tampa, Florida. 

Mail Coupon for details 

of our 10-day Trial Offer 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 


904 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 
SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 


The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc., 
904 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 
Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BustNess EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 


Better than 
average secondary 
school text books| 
Recently published! 


ENGLISH IN 
MODERN BUSINESS 


By Bavenrotu and MCNAMARA 


A. Charles Babenroth, Ph.D., Late Assistant Professor of 
Engl.sh, Columbia University, and Edward J. McNamara, 
A.M.,LL.D., Principal, High Schcol of Commerce 

New York City. 


TRESSES the viewpoint of the business man. This 
J text is the outgrowth of a careful recent study cover- 
ing the actual needs of many business houses. It keenly 
analyzes the underlying principles of effective writing. 
Includes exercises designed to encourage the application 
of these principles. 


358 pp., 6x9 inches. List $2.00 


ENGLISH ELEMENTS 
AND PRINCIPLES 


By GLEN ARNOLD GROVE 


Instructor of English and Correspondence, 
Packard School, New York City 


SPECIALLY prepared to meet the requirements of 
all secondary schools offering a fundamental course in 
English and correspondence. Discusses grammar in a 
practical and interesting manner. Deals also with vo- 
cabulary building, sentence structure, composition, punc- 
tuation, spelling, business letter writing and other sub- 
jects. Contains 115 Exercises which provide an abun- 
dance of laboratory material. 


322 pp., 6x9 inches. 


List $1.40 


GILMARTIN’S BUSINESS 
SPELLER 


By Joun G. GipMartin 


Principal of Croft School, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


THOROUGHLY modern text which provides ex- 

tensive -word-lists, with definitions and illustrative 
sentences. There are lessons on correctness and pro- 
nunciation, as well as those that feature new methods of 
teaching. The author has included 6,000 practical busi- 
ness words, all of them carefully selected and classified 
by subject. 


159 pp., 5x 7%. 132 lessons. List $ .48 


Send for Specimen Copies 


Prentice-Hall, in. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Only good 


her 


TyPist’s efficiency depends largely upon her 
eyes. Make it necessary for her continually 
to strain them through antiquated methods 


of transcribing . . . what is the result? Lowered 
output, increased errors, energy sapping fatigue. 


Give her Remington Line-a-Time and you give her 
every opportunity to do her best. Eye strain and 
fatiguing body posture all eliminated. She sits with 
her head up, body erect. She does more in less time. 
She pays her employer a profit. 


This 
over- 
eenly 
iting, 
ation 


Business has recognized Line-a-Time as a means to 
stenographic efficiency. Modern business schools are 
training students with Line-a-Time. Are you? 


Your local Remington Rand man will gladly demon- 
strate Line-a-Time to you. No obligation. Tele- 
phone him to-day. 


‘Remington Typewriter “Division 


Remington Ran 


BUSINESS SERVICE nc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Sales offices in all principal cities. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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CURRICULUM MAKING 


Commercial Education courses have undergone distinct changes during the last few years due to a study 
of the requirements of the course and the application of modern teaching procedure for all subjects of 


the course. 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


First-Year Course 
By Altholz and Klein 


is a text which reflects the new trends of teaching and learning. 
The senior author, Mr. Nathaniel Altholz, is Director of Commercial Education, New York City, and 


is a leader in the field of commercial education. 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


Second-Year Course 
By Altholz 


will be ready by January 1, 1930. 
M. B. P. OBJECTIVE TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING 


By Altholz and Braverman 
Are Now Available. 
WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO-221 E. 20th St. 


NEW YORK-131 E. 23rd St. 


February, 1939 


Varityper 


IT IS THE MACHINE FOR 


S—cholars 
P—riests 
E—xporters 
C—hemists 
I—mporters 
A—strologers 
L—ibrarians 


W—riters 
R—ecorders 
I—ndexers 
T—eachers 
I—nvestigators 
N—otaries 
G—eologists 


Makes People Read 
Your Letters! 


DISTINCTION—that’s the word. Written on the 
V ARITYPER, each letter or series of letters can be 
made different, adjusted to the person or class of 
people whose attention vou seek to gain. 


Only the V ARITYPER, with its numerous type faces 
and adjustable spacings, permits you to exercise your 
own good taste and feeling for design in creating let- 
ters of distinction with a difference. 


Send immediately for our catalogue. It will illustrate to 
you an almost incredible list of services heretofore unobtain- 
able on any writing machine. 


2 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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DUPLICATION IN SCHOOLS 


“Never before has the Mimeograph and the Mimeography 
process been so vital to education as now,” says a prom- 
inent educator. “More pupils, more detail, more effi- 
cient organization—all these mean that executives and 

teachers alike must have at hand a means of speedily du- 


our 
let- 


to 
ain~ 


Y. 


plicating key ideas.” The simple Mimeograph stencil 
process means instant, accurate duplication, in hourly 
thousands, of study courses, bulletins, office records, sched- 
ules, reports, questionnaires, grade sheets, etc., for school 
executives. And teachers are finding it indispensable for re- 
producing supplementary lesson sheets, problem work sheets, 
instruction sheets, school newspapers, maps, penmanship 
models and other forms needed in rapidly growing curricular 
and activities programs. The famous Mimeograph stencil sheets 
—Mimeotype, and the new Cellotype, produce perfect mimeo- 
graphing at less cost than ever before. The Mimeograph can be 
easily operated by anyone after a few minutes’ instruction. It 
insures needed privacy. For full particulars of its growing im- 
portance in educational work send today for interesting booklet to 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or to branch offices in principal cities. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
| 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNA L OF BusINESS EpucATION when writing io advertisers. 
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BUSINESS HAS GONE ROYAL 


DEBUTANTES OF MODERN BUSINESS 


MISS MILDRED POTTINGER 
Employed by Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


REASONS WHY COMMERCIAL EDUCATORS 
PREFER THE EASY-WRITING ROYAL... 


FIRST OF ALL . . Because the Busy Welling 


Royal Typewriter is faster and requires far less 


readily obtain positions. Business everywhere 
accepts the Easy-Writing Royal the typewriter 


effort to operate. It saves time and energy on which produces a greater daily volume of finer 


every word typed. Naturally, 
these superiorities hasten the 
attainment of skill by student 
operators, and helps to cultivate 
quickly the essential habits of 
neatness and. accuracy. 
SECOND ... Progressive 
schools are teaching their stu- 


dents on the Easy-Writing Royal 


because Royal-trained operators TYPEWRITERS 


TRADE 


MARK 


typing, and therefore prefers oper- 
ators experienced in its use. 
THIRD . . . The Easy-Writing 
Royal is chosen for its durability 
—its exceptional freedom from 
repair and adjustment over long 
periods. Test the Easy -Writing 
Royal . . . Compare the Work. 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. ° 
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The complete contents of this issue are copyright. 


Andrew J. Haire, Publisher 
J. J. Robinson, Business Mgr. John J. Whelan, Production Mgr. 


.A monthly magazine devoted entirely to business education. Published by The 
Haire Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. Branch Offices—Chicago, 222 West 
Adams St. Boston, Little Bldg. Philadelphia, 119 So. 4th St. 


Contributions are invited on any topic of interest to institutions, teachers or 
business men who are in any way associated with business education. The opportunity 
is given individuals or groups of individuals to discuss independently through this 
Magazine the many educational and administrative problems in the field. 
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FEBRUARY, 1930 Who’s Writing 
Volume III Table of Contents Number 5 N. ext M. onth 
Page : Have you ever walked into a rer and 
ini 25 nant dmitted behind the teller’s window or 
Women of Wall Street ................... Frontispiece 14 purpose of analyzing the work that goes on 
= a a and what sort of person does it? This ex- 
EE re 15 perience will be available to you in the 


March issue of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EpucaTIon, 


George Lee Weisbard has watched a 
bank bookkeeper—a girl—and found out 
what her duties are and what traits she pos- 
sesses. He has analyzed them and given 
you his findings in his article, “The Teach- 
er’s Knowledge Must Be Broader Than the 
Text Book.” 


How Boston’s department stores co- 
operate with the schools by giving part- 
time employment to salesmanship stu- 
dents is explained by Edward J. Rowse, 
commercial coordinator, Boston Public 
High Schools. His article on injecting 
practical experience into merchandising in- 
struction offers many suggestions to teach- 
ers of salesmanship. 


Teachers of Typewriting will have their 
own opinions on typewriting contests and 
their value in accomplishing the aims of 
the typewriting course. So has Avis A. 
Kingstcn, head of a large typewriting de- 
partment in a girls’ high school. What she 
has to say on the aims of typewriting, its 
place in the curriculum for secretaries and 
her investigation of tests and contests gives 
valuable information to those teachers who 
have not entirely achieved their goal. 

High School principals offer a_ variety 
of opinions on the use of an advisory board 
of business men who will consult with the 
principal when he wants advice of a prac- 
tical nature. Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
principal of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, gives his successful ex- 
perience with his active advisory council 
made up from the school’s alumni. 


John G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education for Philadelphia, in concluding 
his article on office equipment instruction in 
high schools, presents some interesting les- 
son plans. Teachers and supervisors of 
office practice courses will find in this ar- 
ticle some successful examples to follow 
in teaching this part of the commercial 
curriculum. 

The March issue will also report the trend 
of the Conference of National Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions. 
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How the Controlled-Key 


Safeguards Accuracy 


When the gates go down at the crossing, all traffic is 
compelled to stop. 


In an equally positive manner the Comptometer, by means 
of the “Controlled-Key,” automatically bars incomplete key- 
strokes in three different ways: 


1. It compels a complete down stroke 

2. It forces full return on the up stroke 

3. It prevents wrong registration from interference 
strokes on adjacent keys 

Here is how it works: 

The operator was adding down a column at high speed. 

Near the bottom something happened—she failed to put 

a key clear down. 

Unaware of the fault she tried to go on. But, auto- 

maticaliy the machine instantly locked up and refused 

to add another figure until the fault was corrected. 

No, she didn’t have to add the column over again. She 

knew the fault that caused the lock-up was in the last 

key struck. So she simply completed the unfinished 

stroke, touched the correction button and went right on. 


Thus, the Controlled-Key bars the way against mechanical 
operating errors. It will not permit an imperfect keystroke 
to register an error. 

With this positive control, Comptometer speed produces accu- 
rate figure work at less cost. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1718 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


February, 1939 


If not Only the 
made by Comptometer 
Felt & Tarrant . has the 
it’s not a a Controlled-Key 
Comptometer safeguard 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


We will greatly appreciate your mentionnmg THE JOURNAL OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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i INCE 1920 society 
Unscrambling the has been unscram- 
College Curriculum ling itself. War hits 

civilization like an 
earthquake hits a brick built city. Out of the debris 
a new frame work to our institutional life is being 
reared—steel is displacing wood, democracy in place 
of autocracy, scientific faith instead of superstitious 
fear. And last but not least, intellectual tolerance is 
displacing pedantry in education. 

It is this fundamental change in the nature of 
structural material that is affecting the development of 
the American college today. One might pick out any 
part of the college field and find that its chief problem 
is one of unscrambling its curriculum, its teaching 
methods, its administration, its student body, its ob- 
jectives and ideals in every line. 

So, when one looks at the School of Business as it 
exists in many colleges today—what an omelet! Shells 
of culture, technical seasoning, and well, when one 
uses eggs as a simile he should not carry it too far. 
To remove some of the foreign material is probably 
one of the most pressing academic problems, and at a 
rate comparable to the demands which business is put- 
ting upon college graduates when they enter the field 
of practical affairs. Time must be saved and so the 
students of business today should get much of their 
cultural training directly from the business courses 
themselves and not indirectly from courses foreign to 
the materials of business. 

The school of business must speed up its educational 
process by selecting the data of business, analyzing 
them for their intellectual content and then organizing 
the material into “subjects’’ and courses suitable to the 
pedagogical purposes involved. 

The cultural history of America can be written quite 
as well in terms of its industry as in terms of its wars 
and politics. Mathematical reasoning is much the same 
whether the mind is being exercised upon the mathe- 
matics of investments or upon bridge construction. 
But only in the first case is the student privileged to 
make use of concepts which will be of great practical 
value to him later on in the field of business without 
the sacrifice of any cultured advantages. 

_ The college curriculum has moved a long way ahead 

since 1920 but business practice, policy and philosophy 
have moved much farther. Schools that all still teach- 
ing marketing from the point of view of the sales- 
man’s slogan, “Listen, Agree, Oblige”, show little 
appreciation of the business man’s dependence upon 
marketing research. 


ECENTLY a vis- 
itor to one of our 
large high schools 


Is Business Education 
Progressive? 


found the teacher of civics discussing the Workman’s 
Compensation Act. The visitor was impressed. But 
what struck the visitor was not so much the circum- 
stance as it was the situation. The instructor was 
teaching the law as it was in 1916, not as it is today. 
The teacher had not kept pace with the times. 

Are we teaching commercial law without reference 
to important modifications that have been made gov- 
erning contracts, negotiable instruments, etc.? Are 


OUR OPINION 


walked into a class and 


we giving instruction in bookkeeping meant to meet 
conditions as they were in 1910? 

During the past ten years new principles of econom- 
ics and varying applications of the old principles have 
been made in the analysis of our business organiza- 
tions. Life has been in a constant state of flux, of de- 
velopment, of change, and these have been reflected in 
our commercial subjects. 

In Latin, algebra, geometry, ancient history, the 
subject matter has been “‘set” for centuries; in com- 
mercial education our subject matter is fluid. Our 
teachers must realize this great fundamental truth and 
keep pace with the changes that are taking place around 
them. 

Whether we consider with Herbert Spencer that 
education is a preparation for life, or with Dewey that 
education is life, we must admit that life affects edu- 
cation. And the more that education, business edu- 
cation by all means, is affected by life the more vital 
and progressive it is. 


HE program of 


Teacher Training the third annual 
convention of the Na- 


onjyerences 
Cc f tional Association of 


Commercial Teacher Training Institutions, given else- 
where in this issue, indicates the increasing widespread 
development of commercial teacher training among 
leading American universities and state teachers col- 
leges. 

Representatives of such universities as Harvard, 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, Chicago, Michigan, Iowa, and 
Southern California; and of such state teachers col- 
leges and state normal schools as Salem, Mass.; Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Trenton, N. J.; Indiana, Pa.; Muncie, 
Ind.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Whitewater, Wis.; and Den- 
ton, Texas, are to gather at New York University. , 
New York City, February 28, to discuss principles and 
problems of curriculum making in the preparation of 
business teachers for secondary and collegiate schools. 

The work of this association is of first importance 
to business education in this country. As_ business 
teachers are selected and prepared for their work, so 
is the character and the progress of American business 
education determined. 

A second indication of advancement in business 
teacher training is the research conference which also 
will be held at New York University at the same time. 
A multitude of current research problems in business 
education are being scientifically investigated and stud- 
ied by graduate students in numerous higher institu- 
tions of this country as well as by leaders outside of 
these institutions. Out of this widespread Re-search 
of business education there should come promising 
revelations of worth while paths of advancement along 
which our great profession may march with confidence, 
pride, and success. 


ECENTLY sev- 
A Place for , eral articles ap- 
peared in newspapers 


the Drop-Outs 
and magazines, dealing 
with the drop-outs from our high schools.’ The 


“Ledger Page”, the official publication of the commer- 
cial education department of Philadelphia, Pa., as well 


Women of 
Wall Street 
(See page 40) 


There is not the least rea- 
son to suppose that the 
feminizing of high finance 
and gigantic business un- 
dertakings is an impossible 
occurrence. Already many 
women conduct themselves 
under the most trying con- 
ditions of business with 
an absolute sureness that 
could hardly be based on 
anything else than sound 
business knowledge and 
the psychology behind it. 


Photo Courtesy N. Y. Telegram. 
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as the larger newspapers of the country, have com- 
mented on the great numbers that drop out from the 
high schools and the elementary schools, without com- 
pleting their education. 

Surveys have shown that these drop-outs enter the 
following establishments: department stores, insurance 
companies, banks, brokerage houses, and chain stores. 
Naturally, the following problems are raised: .What 
are we doing for the students who we feel, and in 
many cases know, are going to drop out? Does our 
curriculum in the commercial department provide in- 
formation for the student about these particular busi- 
nesses cited? Are we giving a commercial training to 
these boys and girls which will prepare them to do 
better the jobs which they are likely to enter when 
they are really ready? 

While there are “further agencies”, such as the con- 
tinuation school, the evening school, business itself, 
and the private school to give such training after the 
drop-outs have entered the places of employment, the 
problem also arises, “Is there not a place in our com- 
mercial curriculum in the full time school for a pre- 
employment training, as long as we know that so many 
of the drop-outs enter the definite business establish- 
ments mentioned above ?” 

The type of training needed for a department store, 
for a bank, for an insurance company, or for any rep- 
resentative occupation, may be easily and readily ob- 
tained from the personnel directors of such estab- 
lishments, and a composite course of study may be 
devised which will meet the general needs of such 
establishments. 

The training of the prospective drop-out deserves 
special consideration, both from the guidance and the 
educational point of view. 


Shall State A* amendment to 
the State Educa- 
Legislation Aff ect tion Law requiring all 
All Private private business or 
Business Schools? commercial schools in 
the state to become reg- 
istered is being sponsored by the State Education De- 
partment, the Welfare Council of New York City, and 
the Business Education Associates of the state of New 
York. 

The proposed biil (see page 57) together with sug- 
gested rules and regulations is of especial interest to 
all private and public schools in New York State of- 
fering courses in business as defined in the bill. Fur- 
thermore, this movement is of interest to all schools 
in the country since it is in line with a definite trend 
among schools and colleges to raise standards, improve 
instruction, and provide better opportunities for 
students and educationally speaking to do an all around 
better job. 

_ The advantages claimed for this bill are the follow- 
ing : 

1. Improved instruction on the part of all schools which 

would result in better service to students. 

2. Better school conditions. 

3. Cooperation between public and private schools toward 

educational service. 

4. Conservative advertising and more helpful and intelligent 

guidance which will direct students to a proper choice of 
courses and jobs consistent with the age and educational 
background of each. 

. Educate those schools which make extravagant promises 
and agree to anything to get students, making it impossible 
for them to continue if they are not willing to raise stand- 


ards. 
5. Place with the State Educational Department which will 


be guided by a committee of Private Business School Prin- 
cipals full educational authority and responsibility for the 
regulation of the important function of business education. 
The JourNAL oF Business EpucaTtion will be glad 
to receive the reactions of its readers concerning such 
legislation. 


Business Opinions 


AUTOMOBILE sales are picking up, John N. Willys, 
chairman of the board of the Willys Overland Com- 
pany, told President Hoover. The industry now ex- 
pects to produce 500,000 more automobiles in 1930 
than in 1929. 


U. S. TREASURY states that the public debt on 
January 1 was $16,300,000,000, a drop of $1,008,- 
000,000 in 1929. The high was $26,600,000,000 in 
August 31, 1919. 


AMERICA would be the chief sufferer if France car- 
ries out its proposal of increased tariff on automobiles. 


“WALL STREET hasn't got all the money awaiting 
investment” —David’ Abraham Brown, who is now rais- 
ing funds for the newly formed Fox Securities Corpo- 
ration, of which he has just become president. He is 
also chairman of the Broadway National Bank & Trust 
Co. 


“ACCOUNTING is far from an exact science. Pat- 
ents valued at $1 by a conservative accountant may be 
valued at $1,000,000 by another. All conservative ac- 
countants believe a compatty’s investments should be 
written-down if they depreciate, but never up until ac- 
tual profit is taken. few accountants hold that invest- 
ments should be carried at cost whatever happens in 
the market. Very rare is the theory by which, as soon 
as securities appreciate, the gain is written in as profit.” 
These statements were made in connection with the in- 
vestigation conducted into the management of the 
United Cigar Stores finances. 


KEEPING customers reasonably dissatisfied with what 
they have is one of the chief jobs of research in the au- 
tomobile industry. 


NO FIRST RATE BUSINESS MAN is ever satis- 
fied with what he accomplished. He is always straining 
for the unattainable. I venture to say that no man ever 
made a great success in business who wasn’t an idealist, 
a sentimental fellow. I could name 50 of that sort 
right now.—Charles M. Schwab. 


IF EMPLOYEE representation is to operate to the 
greatest mutual advantage, one essential preliminary 
is that management shall take the workers into its con- 
fidence. 

The executive who lectures on abstract economics 
while holding back the concrete facts about the business 
will have little success either in enlightening his em- 
ployees or in enlisting their support. Every year more 
and more managers are learning this fundamental 
lesson. 


A BONUS that is given in the form of a percentage of 
annual salaries might as well be thrown away for all 
it accomplishes in the way of building up good will. 
Every bonus should be contrived to flatter the recipient. 
It should come to him as recognition for something 
in particular that he has been able to do for his com- 
pany.—A Personnel Expert. 


Pa 


Safeguarding the Future 
Private Business Schools 


Strong emphasis on curricula and national accredited 
organization is contained in this N. C. T. F. address 


AM. told that my 

subject has a pes- 
simistic tone. I am 
not pessimistic about 
the future of the pri- 
vate business school, 
providing some condi- 
tions that I expect to 
refer to later are ob- 
served. In fact, it has 
been a constant mar- 
vel to me that private 
business schools have 
thrived as they have 
in the face of irregu- 
larities, the charlatan- 
ism and the parasites 
that have preyed on 
the public under its 
banner. It seems to 
me that the better 
schools have succeed- 


By H. E. Barnes 


President, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colorado 


By comparing figures on school attendance in Den- 
ver, Colo., Mr. Barnes determines in relative propor- for 
tion the number of school age (16 to 21) pupils who 
are eligible to attend private business schools. 


Business schools in other cities may find this a guide 
in determining figures for their own prospect pupil 


lists. 


ed and are succeeding 
because of the sheer 
value of the training 
they give. 

On the other hand, 
there has been the 
constant growth and 
development of com- 
mercial courses in 
high schools and colleges. It must 
have been nearly twenty years ago 
when an educational friend called at 
our office one day and said, “You 
know, Barnes, they are starting com- 
mercial subjects in East high school, 
this year. What are you private 
school men going to do when the pub- 
lic schools begin to teach commercial 
work ?” 

Many people wonder where there 
is any field for the private commer- 
cial school. Some figures I noticed 
the other day for my own territory 
might be of interest in this respect. 
I find that the superintendent’s re- 
port for Denver last year gives a to- 
tal of 44,158 attending the elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools, 
of which number 15,739 were attend- 
ing junior and senior high schools. 
But, reading further in the report, I 
find that the school census of last 


Total persons of 
school age in 
Denver, Colo. 


Junior and 
senior high 
school at- 
tendance in 
Denver. 


Total persons 

attending pub- 

lic schools in 
Denver. 


April shows 78,585 persons between 
the ages of six and twenty-one in the 
city. The difference between these two 
totals is 34,427. (See illustration.) 

When you consider that practically 
all children are in school between the 
ages of six and fifteen years, you 
know that this last total is made up 
almost entirely of young people from 
sixteen to twenty-one. This accounts 
for part of the field of the private 
business school in Denver. 


Facts we can’t ignore 


Aside from the Opportunity school 
and the night high school, the busi- 
ness school is the only school which 
the great majority of this number are 
eligible to attend. In fact, if it were 
not for the Opportunity school, 
which is really a business school run 
by the public schools five days and 
four nights a week, admitting anyone 
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who wants to come 
any length of 
time and for any 
subjects, and the night 
school running four 
nights a week, both in 
very efficient ways, I 
know that the busi- 
ness schools of Den- 
ver could not hope to 
take care of the stu- 
dents who would come 
to us for training. 
But suppose we 
didn’t have these 
schools, what would 
be the condition in 
Denver today? Well, 
twenty years ago, we 
had six business col- 
leges, four of them 
were about of equal 
size and the rivalry 
was pretty keen. To- 
day, we have two that 
can be termed real 
schools, two thirty- 
day schools, and a 
three-months’ secre- 
tarial school. 
Fifteen to twenty 
years ago, there was a_ business 
school in every town of 5,000—yes, 
in most towns of 3,000. Today it is 
only the exceptional school that can 
thrive in the smaller places, as the 
needs of these towns are being taken 
care of in a satisfactory way by well- 
equipped commercial high schools. 
_ Without the high school competi- 
tion there would probably be in Den- 
ver today fifteen to twenty business 
colleges of all classes and types. 
Frankly, I would rather have the 
tranquil, high-class competition of 
the commercial high schools than 
to contemplate the other situation. 
Twenty years ago commercial 
training had little standing with the 
public. As soon as the public schools 
introduced commercial subjects, they 
immediately gave to them the stamp 
of public approval. 
son took commercial subjects twenty 


Percent of 
persons not 
attending 
school and 
eligible for 
private 
school. 


Where one per- 
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Mr. Barnes recommends a pride in 
the school. 


years ago, a dozen and possibly twen- 
ty are taking courses today. In fact, 
commercial training is growing in 
popularity by leaps and bounds. 

With this introductory statement, I 
am ready now to consider what must 
be done to promote the private busi- 
ness school and better safeguard its 
future. I will mention the following 
matters that particularly appeal to 
me: 

Keep up respectability 

A city is judged largely by its 
buildings, and the business colleges 
of the United States, if grouped to- 
gether in a city, would show a few 
good buildings and a lot of places 
that young people coming to us from 
our present magnificent high schools 
could only look upon with disappoint- 
ment. As school men, we need to 
give more attention to buildings that 
provide proper lighting, ventilation 
and comtort; to equipment, that is 
ample for the needs of the pupil and 
up-to-date ; and to general attractive- 
ness and cleanliness of rooms. 

Most private schools have too 
much rubbish around. In my judg- 
ment, they would do well to spend 
some of the money they have been 
spending in advertising and field 
work, to providing more attractive 
accommodations. Many schools give 
the impression of being about two 
weeks behind in their work and it is 
not always just an impression. This 
last remark applies to a school that I 
know well, located in the middle 
western region. 

Too many private school managers 
are engrossed in getting business and 
are not giving the time and thought 
to curriculum — the revising of 


courses of study, 
keeping informed on 
the latest texts, the 
new methods, and 
the providing of 
suitable instruction 
material for their 
teachers and classes. 
Like Mark Twain’s 
steamboat, their 
whistle is so large 
they can’t blow it 
and have any steam 
left for the engine. 

Public schools and 
colleges are giving 
much time to re- 
search. In fact (if 
I may be critical) I 
t hin k they are 
spending so much 
time taking their 
courses of study to 
pieces and dissecting 
them, that they are 
not getting the re- 
sults they might. 

My son planted some garden seeds 
last spring, and in his impatience to 
see them grow, he dug them up every 
day or two to see if they were 
sprouting. But, let us not as private 
school men flatter ourselves that we 
are conservative in this regard and 
over-do the matter by running along 
smug and contentedly with old texts 
and old methods. 

You visit some business schools 
and they are so busy telling you how 
they do things that they never seem 
to seek or welcome a new idea from 
someone else. On the other hand, we 
have other school men who are keen 
and alert and when you talk with 
them they will positively pump you 
dry, and unless you put a pump on 
them you will never get an idea from 
them. Let us be a little more free 
and generous in our exchange of 
helpful plans and methods. 


the product of 


Getting the public’s attention 


I hesitate to enter upon a discus- 
sion of promotion plans because so 
much has been said along this line. 
I would cite you to the splendid arti- 
cle written by Bruce Gates in a re- 
cent number of THE JoURNAL OF 
Business Epucation. (See Decem- 
ber 1929 isswe.) I think it is one of 
the soundest articles I have read for 
some time on business school promo- 
tion. I do not think he gives the em- 
phasis he might to the value of good 
signs, but we all have our hobbies. 
Conditions are different, also, in dif- 
ferent territories. Mr. Gates speaks 
to a large number of high schools 
every year. An excellent plan, but he 
has a compact territory. Besides it 
would be a dangerous proceeding for 
many school proprietors to talk to 


high schools, if they hoped to get any 
business from them. 

I would mention two or three 
points, in passing, because I have not 
yet come to the main purpose of this 
subject. The radio is filling a greater 
and greater place in the publicity 
field. Personally, I am_ inclined 
to believe that this is largely at 
the expense of the newspaper and 
the circular. People are so busy 
nowadays that it is hard to get their 
attention. They do not read and 
ponder advertising as they used to. 
As one preacher said—‘It is hard to 
preach to people traveling fifty miles 
an hour.” Then, too, there seems to 
be a different attitude—an attitude 
of indifference toward everything 
external to our own little circle of 
interest. 


Improvements plus good will 


Sometimes, I think that many pri- 
vate school men are so wrapped up 
in their own pet hobbies, plans, et 
cetera, and have followed set meth- 
ods so long, that there is nothing we 
can do for them. Age is not a mat- 
ter of years, but of interest. 

Much more might be said along 
promotion lines. To sum up, I would 
say, we need better buildings, better 
courses, better teachers, better equip- 
ment, better advertising methods, and 
better position service. We need the 
good-will of students and public. We 
cannot afford to have enemies, we 
cannot afford to slight anyone—we 
cannot afford to accept business 
where we cannot give value received. 

We cannot afford to misrepresent 
—we cannot afford to knock the 
other fellow—we cannot afford to 
spend too large a percentage to get 
business whether we use solicitors or 
other promotion plans. 

We cannot afford to promise too 
much, nor is it necessary. Because, 
again I would say that the sheer mer- 
it and value of the courses we are 
giving after all has been the greatest 
factor in our success and will con- 
tinue to be. In my judgment, the 
schools that give service, that deserve 
the confidence of the public and of 
the students, need not worry. 

Many schools are having the great- 
est years in their history right now 
-and when I think of the possibilities 
of our field, our worry should not be 
whether we will succeed or not, but 
whether we can prove worthy of pub- 
lic confidence and the trust that is 
shown in us by parents who send 
their sons and daughters to us. This 
is a trust that every true school mar 
must contemplate with humbleness at 
times, and at the same time with that 
pride which is one of the greatest 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Watching the Junior 


College 


What purpose and functions do junior colleges contribute to 
education and what work do they perform as institutions 


ies the second chapter of 
Koos’ book on the jun- 


Part II 


The catalogues of 11 junior colleges giving diploma or 
terminal courses show the commercial offerings to be as 


follows: 
ior college the aims and A 
functions of this institution Subject 
ent aspects. First, he no- EE eee 9 6 
the junior college and what Practice 6 
this work is designed to ac- 6 3 
complish. 5 6 
fer two years of work * Economic Geography ......... 3 5 
ceptable to colleges and _uni- Machine Calculation ........... 3 2.2 
versities (isthmian  func- Business Organization cnd 
opportunities for rounding Secretarial Training 2G 
out general education; it Commercial History ........... 2 3.5 
can be of a nature that pre- Industrial History—European .. 2 2.5 
pares for occupations ;it can Industrial History—American .. 2 2.5 
Business Mathematics ......... 1 3 
popula aes Trade and Commerce .......... 1 4 
tion; it can continue home Principles of Marketing ....... 1 2 
ity; it can make possible Machine Bookkeeping .......... 1 2 


more individual instruction 


and smaller groups; it 
can provide for opportunities in 


training for leadership, and it can 
make possible better instruction in 
the first two years, thus a‘lowing for 
exploration. 

Second, it is possible to notice the 
junior college as affecting the or- 
ganization of the school system. The 
junior college makes it possible to 
put into secondary schools all the 
work of secondary school grade. The 
school system thus effects a saving 
of time and expense by avoiding du- 
plication. 

Third, we notice the relationship 
to the university. The junior col- 
lege can relieve the university of 
preparatory work and make real uni- 
versity work possible. The students 


of the junior college are better pre- 
pared for higher education work. 
Fourth, the aims and purposes of 
the junior college have a favorable 
effect on high school instruction. 
Fifth, the aims and purposes of 
the junior college touch the interests 


of the local community by teaching 
courses which are adapted to local 
needs and which affect the level of 
cultural interests in the community. 

The purpose of the junior college, 
according to Proctor, combines three 
functions—it serves as a preparation 
for university work; a popularizing 
medium for those who can't go to 
higher institutions but who want 
more general education; it provides 
vocational education of semi-profes- 
sional level; and it is a guide to 
higher education and to vocational 
selection. 

Proctor also states that the voca- 
tional courses must play an impor- 
tant part in Junior college work and 
that the fields of engineering, com- 
merce and agriculture are the most 
promising. 

Whitney? found, in surveying the 
stated aims and functions of the 
junior college throughout the coun- 
try, that the most frequent argument 
found for the institution is that of 
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of business education ? 
By B. W. Spencer, A.M. 


Head of Commercial Department, Roosevelt High School, Oakland, Calif. 


economy. More than three- 
fourths of the schools men- 
tioned the lowering of the 
Renge cost of college work as the 
4-16 ultimate aim for their es- 
2-12 tablishment. 
3-12 


The desirability of keep- 
7 ing the adolescent at home 
2-6 is next in order. Then 
3-9 comes vocational training, 
3-6 terminal education, univer- 
preparation, individual 


14-4 instruction including ex- 
ploratory opportunities— in 

3-6 the order named. 
Last of all came _ the 
3.4 “making of future leaders.” 
2-3 It is important to keep these 
2-3 stated purposes in mind 


when endeavoring to <eter- 
mine just what any particu- 
lar institution is to offer in 


the way of specialized 
courses. 
Much has been written 


about the terminal function of the 
junior college, and its vocational 
courses of a semi-professional level. 
Dean Kemp, of the University of 
California, in stating some of the 
problems of the junior college, says? 

“The terminal function is the 
least well defined of all. What are 
the semi-professional occupations 
for which the high school graduates 
may be offered full rounded out prep- 
aration? If many such come to 
your mind what then are to be the 
limits of the junior college's opera- 
tion? The experience of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, however, suggests that very lit- 
tle pre-employment training of a 
semi-professional nature needs to be 
offered by a junior college. It be- 
lieves that the fundamental tool 
skills in most business indus- 


‘trial occupations constitute a_ train- 


ing function of the 10th, 11th and 
12th grades. This Board advises 
that the most economical form of 
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training can be done by occupational commercial work as outlined in the — to the requirements of the University 
extension classes which can be held survey. Ten schools offer no com- of California for the pre-commerce 
in the late afternoon and evening, mercial subjects whatever. The range work. In this group the courses are 
ysing instructors secured from 1 number of hours’ work offered is university - preparatory vocational 
among the well-trained industrial and therefore from 0 to 47. Commercial education, directed to a continuance 
business men and women of the work is 9.9 per cent of the total of the work at the university. 

community. There is the suggestion offering. ; ee. In order to better understand 
here that many of the junior col-  , Typical commercial subjects of- which institutions are really giving 
lege terminal courses may be such fered in California, according tO vocational education of the terminal 


as can be given to students who are P wee are. — or diploma type as distinct from 
1S employed on a full-time or part-time poten oc ate those giving pure college-preparatory 

basis. It seems obvious that the prob- Economic History and Geography work, the certificate requirements of 

lem of terminal vocational courses will Mathematics of Investment the University of California for the 

call for abundant study before this Retail Merchandising academic year 1928-1929 can be 

function of the junior college move- Hoelaseenee J quoted : 

ment will be clearly understood.” Business Organization The requirements for the junior 


certificate at the University 
ot California are as follows: 


From this statement it is 


evidert that Kemp consid- In a survey of 15 typical junior colleges, of which seven 
ers the terminal function as were in California, the following subjects and average 
one of the primary objec- number of semester hours given each subject are shown: (designated subject B). de- 
an three- tives. It is obvious too, : Average signed to test their ability to 
ols men- from the statement of the Ssbiects — — read one of the following lan- 
f 6.5 guages: Greek, Latin, Ger- 
§ of the California State Board of Commas DOW ..............05% 2 2:5 man, French, Spanish, Italian, 
‘k as the Education, that the inten- Principles of Accounting .......... 5 4.8 Russian, Japanese, or Chinese, 
their es- tion is to give in the junior : 3 unless they have completed 
a 6 one year of collegiate instruc- 
of college Secretarial Training ............... 2 4.5 tion in French or German 
tion to any high schoo 2 10 with a minimum grade of C, 
at home graduate or mature person Money and Banking ............... 1 3 or unless excused by vote of 
Then over eighteen years of age, Business A ree 1 2 the Executive Committee of 
univer- the school level. A “semi- English and Composition ..... 1 3 
dividual professional” level is not Eccnomics 1 3 English LA—1B 
ng ex referred to. The only cri- _ Public Speaking la—Ib . . . 
Hes— in terion is, “Does it meet the individual The catalogues of 18 junior col- 6 units. f aa rs 
needs?” Furthermore, while the leges of the state were analyzed to History of Political Science—History 
me the school is called a “college,” it is b lis just what c ‘ial k 
aden s _ college, is Dy discover just what commercial wor Science 1A—1B, or any combination of 
eaclers, law a secondary institution. was offered. the foregoing courses . . . 6 units. 
op these In analyzing the commercial offer- Only one of the 19 gave no com- Geography—Geography 1 (Elements 
1 mind ings of 15 typical junior colleges, mercial work; 7 gave the certificate of Geography) and Geography 2 (Na- 
> deter- Whitney’ finds that an average of course only; and 11 gave both the — and Cultural Regions) . . . 6 
par 214.1 semester hours’ work was given certificate and diploma courses. 
* : by the 15 institutions. Of this, 21.2 | There are two groups among jun and chemistry taken in high school may 
cialize hours were commercial, as compared ior colleges which are each distinct be applied toward the satisfaction of the 
with 32 for language, 32.9 for sci- in their offerings. There is the cer- science requirement without reducing, 
written ence, 22.1 social studies and 17.4 tificate group and the diploma group. however, the number of units required 
of th ; ie : for the Junior Certificate. 
mathematics. The diploma group are in reality the 
‘ationa An interesting feature of his an- terminal group, as far as vocational 
lew 5! Theory of Investment) ... 3 units. 
: alysis is the one that shows only education is concerned. The certifi- Economics — Economics 1A -- 1B 
ee z five of the fifteen schools giving cate group, in California, conform (Continued on paye 39) 
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An outline form of a plan of curricula 


Objectives Come First | 


organization in commercial education accord- 


SECRETARIAL CURRICULUM 


A. Constants—It is impossible to 
specify these in detail because of vary- 
ing state requirements: 

Social Studies 

Economic Problems 

Industrial Problems 

Commercial Problems 

Commercial Problems 

Natural Science er 

In certain states two years of mathe- 
matics, and sometimes two years of for- 
eign language are required. It is to be 
hoped that such highly academic re- 
quirements will soon be set aside for 
most high school students, and that 
even the above subjects will become 
more and more liberalized so as to em- 
phasize their applications to present 
day life and culture. 


B. Secretarial major—required: 
Business Orientation or Intro- 


duction to Business ....... 4 Units 
(No text yet available) 
Typewriting, non-solid ...... 


(4% unit a year—5 single 
periods a week—40 words a 
minute minimum require- 
ment) 

(Minimum speed __require- 
ment 100 w. p. m., 98% ac- 
curacy on easy familiar ma- 
terial) 

Practice 


(Broadly informational with 
respect to general organiza- 
tion and nature of business 
enterprises) 


FUNDAMENTAL prerequis- 
ite for any kind of curriculum 
construction or revision, especially in 
vocational subjects, is the determina- 
tion of the needs of the group or 
groups for whom provision must be 
made. In the past this has been done 
largely on a subjective basis. Courses 
have been added and modified as 
there seemed to be a need for them, 
without any very careful inquiry as 
to whether the type of training pro- 
vided would really meet this need or 
not. 

Curricula formerly grew by accre- 
tion much as old time houses were 
built, a wing at a time, as the family 


ing to principles based on objectives. 


Business English, Spelling, Hand- 
writing and Business Arithmetic re- 
quired without credit as remedial work 
for those who need it, as shown by 
scores on objective tests, given at the 
beginning of the junior or senior year. 

In states where the list of required 
constants is small, one or more of: the 
tool subjects just mentioned may be in- 
cluded among the courses required in 
the secretarial major. In addition, a 
broad, general course in non-vocational 
business information, such as_ senior 
business training, might well be required 
as an introductory course for all com- 
mercial majors of every type, wherever 
conditions permit. 


C. Free electives—commercial: 

Senior Business Training (No text 
yet available) 

Business Organization and adminis- 
tration 

Advertising 

Salesmanship 

Advanced Bookkeeping 

Commercial Law 

Commercial Geography 

Non-Commercial 
Art 


Music 

Home Economics 

The choice of free electives should be 
based entirely upon the needs of each 
individual pupil. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
CURRICULUM 


A. Constants—as outlined under Sec- 
retarial Curriculum: 

B. General 
quired: 


Basiness Major—re- 


grew and needed more room. As a 
consequence of this process much of 
what we have today is undoubtedly 
out of date and no longer functions, 
yet at the same time it stands in the 
way of something more modern and 
practical. 

In commercial education there 
have been made a considerable num- 
ber of surveys and job-analyses 
which agree to a surprising extent in 
showing that secondary commercial 
education is not meeting as it should 
either the vocational or the non-voca- 
tional needs of the boys and girls in 
our high schools.* 

To begin with, most of the so- 
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Business Orientation or Intro- 
duction to Business ....... 
(May be taken together with 
all commercial majors) 


1 
Bookkeeping from the elemen- 
tary accounting approach... 1 “ 


Business Organization and 


Administration ............ 
(Including store manage- 
ment) 
Commercial Law ........... i, 8 
Sales-service, or Salesmanship 
and Advertising .......... 1 


Commercial Arithmetic (as un- 

der secretarial curriculum) 

C. Free Electives—commercial 

Business Economics 

Industrial History 

Commercial or Economic Geography 

Money and Banking 

Advanced Bookkeeping 

Also Typewriting, Office Practice and 
Shorthand for a few who expect to use 
it as a means of entrance into desirable 
business organizations. 

Non-commercial—as outlined under 
Secretarial Curriculum. 


SALES-SERVICE OR MER- 
CHANDISING CUR- 
RICULUM 
A. Constants—as outlined 
Secretarial Curriculum. 
B. Sales-Service Major—required: 
Business Orientation or Intro- 


under 


duction to Business ....... yy Unit 
Advertising (Including mail 

Retail Store Management... 1 “ 


(Turn to page 22) 


called commercial education has been 
shown not to be commercial at all, 
but rather clerical in nature. We 
have provided rather well, so these 
studies show, for the needs of typists 
and stenographers, rather less well 
for secretarial workers and clerical 
workers including bookkeepers, and 
almost not at all for salespeople and 
those engaged in a thousand forms 
of “general business”. 

I hasten to explain that while a 
comparatively few large schools in 
our larger cities have made notable 
progress in this direction, the bulk 
of commercial education in the coun- 
try at large still answers fairly well 
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[Modern Business Curriculum 


By Dr. Frederick J. Weersing 


Professor of Secondary Education, University of Southern California 


If the above analysis is sound and 
in harmony with the facts, we may 
think, then in terms of four or five 
groups of vocational commercial 
students. 

Owing to our present great ease of 
travel and the consequent fluidity of 
our population, the arguments for 
intensive adaptation to local condi- 
tions have largely broken down. 


Tradition still rules education as convention prescribes 
our dress—not always in full harmony with our actual 
needs. More recently we have changed our method of 
approach and already a formidable body of literature has 
)- appeared describing various methods of discovering the 


"i Ya Unit needs of the pupils to be educated. y c 
An analysis of the careers which lie ahead of the high Provision for local requirements pote 
school student reveals that in terms of the objectives to only occasionally P 
- be reached there are several groups of students, each of vocational types of training describec 
, io which demands a distinct commercial curriculum. above. Local conditions, however, 
have a considerably greater impor- 
1 Curricula should be planned for these distinct groups: tance in the provision to be made for 
Prospective stenographic and secretarial workers. non-vocational commercial education. 
1% Prospective salespeople and advertising workers of every tions have shown that large numbers 
description. of students, in some subjects a ma- 
Prospective general office workers without much special- jority of those enrolled, elect com- 
rcial ized training. mercial studies for general practical 
who, reasons, without any plan or expecta- 
Vi ve s fe) in, j ini j 
school, will have an to Te tion of using this training in a voca- 
quiring a considerable degree of skill and knowledge in tional way. 
this field. Many also, who have taken com- 
ctice and Those who elect commercial studies in order to have an mercial courses without later using 
ct to use extended knowledge of business affairs, without any plan them in commercial occupations, have 
desirable of using this training in a vocational way. : 
nevertheless testified of the large 
under 
the descriptions in the studies re- will rise above 
ferred to. rather ordinary of- 
MER- It is very obvious from the evi- fice routine. 
R- dence presented, as well as from com- Some may insist 
mon-sense observation, that the pos- that even in high 
under sibilities of vocational commercial schools we should 
; education are still far from being continue to provide 
ired: appreciated or realized in many quar- specialized training 
1% Unit ters, owing largely to the fact that for bookkeepers. 
we have not thought sufficiently in Where such a need 
. 7 terms of the occupational destina- exists, there 
1 tion of those for whom the courses should, of course, us 
should be designed (with the excep- be a fifth curricul- “4 
tion of the stenographic group al- um for this group. x 
teady mentioned ). Trends, however, mM 
Enough evidence is at hand to in business organi- “| 
warrant the setting up of special zation already re- > 
commercial curricula (or “majors”) flected to a consid- D 
s been for the following groups in most of — erable extent in the _ 
at all, our urban communities: (1) the literature referred Db 
We stenographic-secretarial group, which to and to some ex- - 
these receives too exclusive emphasis at tent evident in the 
ypists the present time; (2) the “general more recent text- » 
: well business” group, who are usually put — books, indicate that O 
lerical into the “bookkeeping” course with there is little de- WV 
and only meager provision of other mand for high- = 
e and courses in broad fundamental aspects school trained 
‘orms of business life; (3) the salesman- bookk eepers, al- 
ship and advertising group, whose though in all of 
ile a training is still in the process of be- the first four 
Is in ing organized in our larger centers groups mentioned 
table but who get practically no attention a general knowl- 
bulk : hundreds of eo commercial edge of elementary 
oun- epartments; and finally, (4) the bookkeeping wil] . 
well general clerical group of low-trained undoubtedly be of 


office workers not many of whom 


value. 
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An Outline for Curricula Organization 
(Continued from page 20) e 


of F. G. Nichols, in “A New Concep- 
tion of Office Practice). 
C. Free Electives: 


Both commercial and non-commercial 
are largely dependent on students’ in- 
dividual abilities and interests. General 
plan same as under other curricula. 


BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 


needed by all individuals, irrespectiy 
of vocation or social status: 


Senior Business Training—with gy. 
cial emphasis on problems of person, 
and family finance, budgeting, saving 
and investments, various types of per. 
sonal and property insurance, real ¢&. 
tate problems, etc. 


The Law of Common Things—thj 
might well be made a year’s course, anj 


Elementary Bookkeeping 
Marketing 
Business Economics 
Commercial Law 
Commercial Arithmetic (as un- 

der Secretarial Curriculum) 

C. Free Electives—commercial: 

Approximately the same as under the 
General Business Curriculum, with the 
addition of advanced bookkeeping and 


I “ 


elementary accounting. 
Non-commercial (As 


group. 


GENERAL CLERICAL 
CURRICULUM 

A. Constants—This is a relatively 
new major designed to accommodate, 
among others, certain less capable 
commercial students many of whom do 
not succeed well in academic courses. 
The constants should be reduced there- 
fore to a minimum, with a correspond- 
ing increase under Free _ Electives. 
Otherwise, as under Secretarial Cur- 
riculum. 


B. Clerical Major—required: 


Business Orientation or Intro- 

duction to Business 
Typewriting 
Office Practice 
Office Machines 
Elementary * Bookkeeping 
Commercial Arithmetic 

Special emphasis will probably have 
to be given to Business English, Spell- 
ing, etc., as suggested under Secretarial 
Curriculum. (Notice Recommendations 


practical value of these subjects. A 
growing consciousness of this fact, 
and perhaps a rapidly growing num- 
ber of students in this group, has led 
to definite efforts on the part of some 
commercial educators to provide 
separate non-vocational courses for 
such people. 

There is undoubtedly a growing 
conviction that broadly fundamental 
business information, as well as spe- 
cific training in many types of busi- 
ness activities in which we all en- 
gage, irrespective of vocation, con- 
stitutes a legitimate part of general, 
liberal education. 

This is a tendency, promising soon 
to become a movement, which had its 
origin, not in a desire on the part of 
commercial educators to expand their 
field or promote commercial educa- 
tion, but, on the contrary, in a de- 
mand on the part of other educators 
that the commercial departments do 
something to serve this group. 

Already, on the junior high schooi 
level, this movement has grown to 
sizeable proportions, and in- 


outlined under 
Secretarial Curriculum) Public Speak- 
ing is especially recommended for this 


COUNTING CURRICULUM 


An effort has been made to transfer 


to the General Business Curriculum 


the non-technical aims usually set up 


for this group. It is open to serious 
doubt that high schools can turn out 
really effective bookkeepers or even 
junior accountants. 

Where ‘some success has _ been 
achieved in this direction it is suggested 
that a special curriculum be designed 
for this group following the general 
lines laid down in other curricula pro- 
vided for. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of this curriculum will of course, 
be the requirement in Advanced Book- 
keeping and Accounting, with support- 
ing subjects. 


NON-VOCATIONAL OFFER- 
INGS FOR NON-COMMER- 
CIAL MAJORS 


These will be organized into curricula, 
but will be included in a general list 
of electives open to any high school 
student. The greatest need, undoubt- 
edly, is for a general course, or perhaps 
two general courses serving the follow- 
ing two purposes: 


1. Specific knowledges and_ skills 


formed person maintains today that 
junior business training is or ought 
to be a vocational course. The next 
step is to build a senior commercial 
training course which will extend the 
non-commercial students’ knowledge 
on ordinary, everyday business af- 
fairs. The writer has on an earlier 
occasion* expressed himself in greater 
detail as to the nature of the content 
of such a course. Many items will 
readily suggest themselves to the in- 
formed reader. 


Another problem, however, in this 
connection is not so clearly under- 
stood. Not everyone knows the need 
of broadly cultural courses in busi- 
ness education which non-commercial 
students should be allowed to take 
as perhaps a part of their social- 
science curriculum. Business econ- 
omics, economic geography, and 
economic history belong to this 
group. Courses relating to the soci- 
ological and political aspects of busi- 
ness, its relation to international, 
national, and local government, the 
legal control or regulation of busi- 


some have even urged that it be r. 
quired for all non-commercial student 
Typewriting and other skill  subjecs 
useful for non-commercial majors aly 
belong to this classification. 

Broadening or cultural courses de. 
signed to give students an appreciative 
understanding of the major problems 
of our complex economic life and the 
place of business in the life of the na 
tion, 


General Content Courses — Susines; 
Orientation, Business Organization, 
Business Administration, Business 
Economics, Marketing, Money  ané 
Banking, etc. 

Much work remains to be cone to 
put these courses on a solid basis so 
that in time they may receive recog. 
nition ‘as constituting appropriate edu- 
cation of the academic type for meeting 
requirements for high school gradua- 
tion and admission to college. 

Secondary education will not fully 
deserve its name, nor fully come into 
its own, until this type of training be- 
comes the basis for both the vocational 
and the non-vocational courses which 
comprise this extremely — significant 
branch of public secondary education. 


ness, questions of social policy ai- 
fecting commerce and industry, the 
tariff, and many another social-busi- 
ness problem are included in this 
group. 

Finally, there is a whole body of 
materials dealing more directly with 
business organization and adminis- 
tration, elementary commercial law. 
credit organization, and several other 
aspects of business education which 
might well be combined in a business 
orientation course, useful alike to 
the general student as well as to the 
commercial major. 

It is undoubtedly true that com- 
mercial education will not be recog- 
nized as constituting a proper part 
of college preparatory education un- 
til genuinely educative, content ma- 
terials of the kind described are 
made a prominent part of the typical 
high school commercial curriculum. 

Until such courses are provided, 
taught by competent university 
trained instructors, the non-com- 
mercial (and especially the college 

(Continued on page 43) 
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r problems 4? 
ife and th before the association supervisory prob- 
Of the na ° 
lems, training for leadership and _ trait 
— Busines; 
developement. 
Business 
coney and 
Regina E. Groves, of the Madison Voca- 
e done to By Albert Ernest Bullock tional School, Madison, Wisc., is Vice 
d 2 : President of the A. V. A. and is in charge 
ive recog. Supervisor of Commercial Education, Los Angeles, California of the business education programs. 
yriate edy- 
“| 
‘ —_ TATE and City Supervision of | session. He explained the proposed The third and last session of com- 
not fully Commercial Education” was dis- amendment to the Smith-Hughes mercial education was devoted to the 
come into [cussed at the first of the three com- Law, which at present makes no pro- topic: “New Developments in the 
a mercial education section meetings of _ vision for financial aid to commercial Public School Commercial Courses. 
es which tte Fourth Annual Convention of education by the Federal Govern- The first speaker on the program was 
significant fjthe American Vocational Associa- ment except for surveys or similar Alfred Danziger, president of the 
education, [Mtion, held at New Orleans, Louisi- service. The amendment proposes New Orleans Association of Com- 
aa, on December 4-7. Thirty-five to add $1,000,000 a year for the next merce, who made a plea for the 
tities report that they have super- three years to the money now being teaching of community civics in our 
visors or directors of commercial ed- distributed by the Federal Govern- — schools. 
ucation. ment among the states for vocational Arthur T. Scott, Samuel Peters 
licy ai- fF Ina study conducted by Carlos C. education, two thirds of this amount Boys’ High School of Commerce, 
try, the (Crawford, State Teachers’ College, to be used for the vocational educa- New Orleans, told of the work he is 
iai-busi- Valley City, North Dakota, to deter- tion of employed individuals, includ- doing in “Organized Trait Training” 
in this {mine what duties are being per- img commercial workers, and the in his school. Mr. Scott was for- 
formed by city supervisors and direc- other one-third to be expended for merly in Boy Scout work, and the 
body of rs. the following results were re- trade and industrial (but not com- study he prepared was a very com- 
tly with Mm ported : mercial) training of those still in plete analysis chart in which the 
Frequency school. students analyze and grade them- 
ial law, cat of The second commercial education selves on thirty traits or qualities ; 
al other Sdacting : section was devoted to a report each one of these thirty traits 1s then 
. which terials and subject matter 31 2 discussion of “Training for Leader- divided into ten subdivisions. Fac 
usiness MM Reporting directly to super- ship in Commercial Education.” The student grades himself every two 
like to J intendent ....0........... 30 3 great need of leadership in this field weeks and no one but the student 
to the MB Supervising the teaching act 27 4 of education was pointed out. Lead- and his advisor sees his grading 
Selecting and organizing sub- ership may be exercised on the part chart. The grade which a student 
t com- cass 25 5 of _classroom _ teachers, heads or gives himself is not so important as 
recog: Gitional eta or io Peers chairmen of departments, city and the fact that the student is told which 
Tr part ae aay Sa 25 5 state supervisors and directors of traits are desirable and is required to 
on un- Experimenting ............. 21 7 commercial education. Two distinct analyze himself with reference to 
it ma- [ [esting and measuring results 19 8 types of leadership are needed: re- each. By consciously striving to ac- 
dare organizing staff search leadership and personal lead- uire these traits he will doubtless 
pical teachers 5 ership. The qualities which one improve himself to a considerable de- 
lum. fi Directing a staff of super- must possess for each type of lead- gree. 
vided, 5 10 ership were named, and a program The remainder of the session was 
ersity JM Studying for self-advancement 4- 12 of training for those possessing devoted to part-time and vocational 
-com- [ Teaching a part of the time.. 2 13. them was outlined. A fuller discus- aspects of commercial education... N. 
ollege Dr. Charles A. Prosser of Dun- sion of the Leadership Report will be S. Hunsdon, State Supervisor of 
found in a future issue. Trade and Industrial Education, 


woody Institute also spoke at this 
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Arthur T. Scott has conducted exten- 
sive analyses of traits. 


Austin, Texas, told of the new pro- 
gram for part-time classes for office 
and store workers in Texas. Miss 
Laura Murray, Extension Division, 
University of Texas, described how 
her division carries on the training 
of salesmen in the laundry and dairy 
industries. Miss Octavine Cooper, 
Colorado, Texas, closed the session 
with the presentation of her paper 
on “Organizing and Conducting 
Classes for Employed Commercial 
Workers.” 

Miss Regina Groves, of the Voca- 
tional School, Madison, Wisconsin, 
was elected vice-president of the as- 
sociation to represent commercial 
education. Her election carries with 
it responsibility for programs on 
commercial subjects for the next 
three years. 


Sincere Citizenship 
Should Be Taught 


LFRED D. DANZIGER, a 

lawyer of New Orleans and 
president of the New Orleans Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, came before 
the commercial education section of 
the American Vocational Association 
convention to talk of training for 
business service. 


“It is entirely appropriate that 
many of you are advocating the fit- 
ting of secondary education to the 
needs of the individual, militating 
against the sorry spectacle of help- 
less and hopeless ‘square pegs in 
round holes’ that confronts us so piti- 
fully often in the business world to- 
day. 

“However, in your zeal for the in- 


dividual’s development, in your de- 
sire that he shall grow along the line 
for which his natural propensities 
best fit him, whether he excel in car- 
pentry or calculus, mechanics or med- 
icine, literature or less—is it not 
equally desirable that he be fully 
equipped for those occasions when he 
must act not only individually but as 
an integral part of a straight-think- 
ing, direct-acting group for the wel- 
fare of his city, his state, his coun- 
try? 

“Unless, when his school educa- 
tion is completed, be it-long or short, 
he has been taught not only an ap- 
propriate means of self support but 
has been also initiated into the guild 
of good citizens, you have not ade- 
quately prepared him to take his 
place in the civilization of today. 

“At the end of a year as President 
of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce, closely concerned in the 
vital problems that confront one city, 
it seems that the crying need in many 
American cities is for more intelli- 
gent, unselfish, willing workers. 


“Apparently, large numbers of our 
population are not sufficiently inter- 
ested to vote or discharge other 
sacred obligations of citizenship. 
Have they been sufficiently prepared 
to study great public questions seri- 
ously and impartially; or has the 
urge been implanted in them to act 
vigorously, judiciously and altruis- 
tically in solving great community 
problems ? 


“The schools teach all to salute the 
flag, sing ‘America,’ quote the con- 
stitution, but do they bring to their 
students a realization of the full re- 
sponsibility of each in building the 


institutions of city, state, and comp. 
try on a firmer basis? 

“Is it not possible to inculcate jy 
our youth a peace-time patriotism 
which shall send into this battle fg 
better cities, young people who ar 
more fully equipped and fired with 
an intense desire to help in obtaining 
more trustworthy and efficient a. 
ministration of vitally important 
public affairs; whose ideal shall 
a well planned community whos 
growth is guided by intelligent q. 
rection pro bono publico and not by 
the exploitation of private interests? 


“We plead for more young people 
who will place emphasis upon the 
utilization of the achievements of 
modern science in dealing with the 
sanitation and health problems of a 
city, alive to their duty to the needy, 
the sick and the unfortunate. Senti- 
mental attitudes toward charity must 
be supplemented by appreciation of 
the value of modern scientific meth- 
ods of care and relief. 


“Let us have wider education for 
public safety, an aroused, alert con- 
sciousness for the prevention of 
traffic and other accidents, with our 
cities made safer through wholesome 
respect for law and due regard for 
the rights of others. Let them have 
where practicable a working know- 
edge of public utilities, water works, 
gas and electric light, street car 
transportation, and the administra- 
tion of these in the interest of the 
people and not principally for private 
gain. Help them to properly value 
parks and playgrounds, and _ work 
for the development of recreational 
habits so that leisure time may be 
used more profitably.” 


Mr. Danziger urges more elementary instruction in social sciences. 
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Finance Claims First Place 
At Economic Conferences 


Social scientists of the Nation, when meeting at 
Washington, D. C., as 1929 ended, seemed chiefly 
interested in current public problems 


Y analyzing the topics consid- 

ered by each of the American 
social science associations at their 
four-day meetings in Washington, 
D. C., just after Christmas, and by 
observing which topics lured the 
largest attendance and caused the 
most lobby conversation, it is appar- 
ent to those who went to Washing- 
ton that the economists were most 
concerned with matters of finance. 

Forty-eight hours after Christmas, 
at the year’s end, the associations that 
represent the economists, sociolo- 
gists, and closely related social scien- 
tists gathered at Washington, D. C. 
In addition to the American Eco- 
nomic Association and the American 
Sociological Society, four other so- 
cieties held their annual meeting; 
these were the American Farm Eco- 
nomic Association, the American 
Association of University Instructors 
in Accounting, and the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Marketing 
and Advertising. 

While these six bodies do not in- 
clude all the social scientists—the his- 
torians and psychologists for example 
—they constitute a sufficient number 
to warrant the use of their delibera- 
tions as an indicator of the trend of 
interest among the social scientists. 

Of the ten sessions attended by 
economists four dealt with some 
phase of finance. Three of these 
drew large audiences because the pa- 
pers read pertained to recent dra- 
matic events in Wall Street. The 
subjects enlarged by the speakers 
were “The Corporation, the Investor 
and the State,” “Price Analysis and 
Price Forecasting,” “The Repara- 
tions Settlement and the Interna- 
tional Flow of Capital,” and “The 
Federal Reserve Board—Its Prob- 
lems and Policy.” 

Three other sessions of the econ- 
omists reflected current economic 
problems. The concern aroused by 
the recent rapid introduction of semi- 
automatic or automatic machinery in 


By Malcolm Keir 


Department of Economics, 
Dartmouth College 


manufacturing was apparent in the 
joint session of the Economists and 
Agricultural Economists devoted to 
the “Economic and Social Conse- 
quences of Mechanization in Agri- 
culture and Industry.” What might 
be considered a corollary session 
evaluated “The Public Works Plan 
and Unemployment.” A joint meet- 
ing of three of the associations drew 
a large audience to consider “Mod- 
ern Tendencies in Food Distribu- 
tion.” 

Only one session was allotted spe- 
cifically by the economists to serious 
thought about economic theory. 
Even this one discussion of theory 
had a practical contemporary value 
for it was devoted to “The Theory 
of Economic Dynamics as Related 
to Industrial Instabilitv.” | More- 
over this session shared time with 
two others which treated immediate 
pressing practical topics. 


An evening session won a large 
crowd that listened with closest at- 
tention to an exposition of “The 
Chief Economic Problems of Mex- 
ico.” On the other hand a morning 
session assigned to “Economic His- 
tory—A Discussion of Economic 
Stages” illustrated by its sparse au- 
dience how much less notice is given 
by the economists to the past than to 
contemporary problems. 

If this annual meeting of the econ- 
omists is a criterion, the economists 
are chiefly engaged in thinking about 
the economic bearings of current 
events, and of all modern problems 
they are most solicitous about those 
that hinge upon finance.. It would 
appear that for the present, the econ- 
omists are too pressingly engaged in 
applying theory to day by day hap- 
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penings to spend much time in eval- 
uating or amplifying theory itself. 

Of course by engaging in practical 
matters the economists constantly are 
measuring theory and by their tests 
from experience are moulding 
theory, but these are by-products. 
Moreover the economists, although 
nearly all are teachers, are not very 
avowedly pedagogical, for there was 
no session set apart for deliberating 
upon the art of teaching economics. 
In this respect the economists dif- 
fered from their colleagues in other 
associations that met at Washington. 
For the Sociologists, the Teachers of 
Marketing, and the Accountants, each 
canvassed in at least one session the 
methods of teaching their subjects. 

The American Farm Economic As- 
sociation, in addition to three joint 
meetings with the American Eco- 
nomic Association, held six sessions 
of their own. One of these was de- 
scriptive and critical of the work of 
the Federal Farm Board. Another 
and most interesting one discussed 
the application of electricity to farm 
operation, while a third debated that 
hardy perennial, “Farm Manage- 
ment.” 

A session assigned to “The Tar- 
iff” was indicative of the new align- 
ment upon an ancient political plank. 
The Economists ignored the tariff 
but the Farm Economists gave it 
close attention. The remaining ses- 
sions of this association surveyed the 
‘research being conducted in farm 
matters and described European 
measures for farm relief and agri- 
cultural information. One may as- 
sume, therefore, that the Farm. Econ- 
omists, like the economists, pri- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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How Philadelphia Planned Its 


Office Equipment Instruction 


A survey of 1,600 business firms in that city, and what resulted 
from it, is given in this paper which was read 
before the last N. C. T. F. Convention 


HE recent rapid growth of our 
secondary schools has resulted 
in many changes. The training of 
the teaching body, the flexibility of 
organization, the equipment, and the 
curricular offerings are not the least 
among these changes. 

High School education in the past 
had general culture, as represented 
by the classics, for its aim. The 


By John G. Kirk 


Director of Commercial Education, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


present education, instead of con- 
stantly considering authority as de- 
rived in the past, is ever looking for- 
ward to outcomes which are best for 
the pupil now as well as in the fu- 
ture. The present emphasis is upon 
life and behavior, instead of upon in- 
tellect and knowledge. 

The best school today is interested 
in developing character by presenting 


A form letter which brought information on office equipment from 1468 
business firms. 
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opportunities to practice the essential 

virtues, and by capitalizing success in 
such practice through a program of 
direct training. It is generally ac- 
cepted in the schools of today that 
freedom and self-expression are the 
best means by which to develop a 
pupil to his fullest capacity. All 
school situations are arranged to ap- 
proximate as closely as possible act- 
ual life situations. Pupils can learn 
to assume their duties only by par- 
ticipation, as schoolmates, as mem- 
bers of a family, as members of voca- 
tions, as Americans, as world citi- 
zens. 

A study by Dr. Leonard V. Koos 
of the aims and functions of the sec- 
ondary school, as set forth by twenty 
different statements appearing in 
print from 1904 to 1921, reveals that 
one hundred per cent of these state- 
ments recognized occupational eff- 
ciency as one of the aims. The 
authors studied by Dr. Koos repre- 
sent the leading workers and _ think- 
ers in the field of secondary educa- 
tion. They include such men as 
Franklin Bobbitt, J. F. Brown, J. S. 
Brown, S. S. Calvin, C. O. Davis, C. 
W. Eliot, Abraham Flexner, H. H. 
Foster, Alexander Inglis, C. H. 
Johnston, W. D. Lewis, H. G. Liell, 
Paul Monroe, S. C. Parker, L. W. 
Rapeer, Edward Rynearson, J. E. 
Stout and David Snedden. 

As a result of the combination of 
these opinions, Dr. Koos found that 
twenty-one aims and functions were 
considered by the combined twenty- 
five authorities. There were only 
two aims found to have a one hun- 
dred percent agreement; that of 
training for occupational efficiency, 
just mentioned, and civic-social re- 
sponsibility. 

In reporting this study Koos says, 
“The aim that calls for training for 
occupational efficiency is represented 
in a full count of the authors repre- 
sented. A small proportion accept it 
in somewhat qualified form; others 
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training-helps 


N addition to the unusual basic 

method employed in the Miller- 
Dictaphone system of teaching type- 
writing, there are many practical 
training-helps which aid the teachers 
in augmenting the astounding effi- 
ciency which characterizes the system. 


The lessons on the permanent prac- 
tice records which, through Dictaphone 
reproduction, provide the audible 
phase of instruction, are carefully cor- 
related with the textbook copy. This 
book comprises 188 pages with 266 
exercises. A bound pad of Business 
Forms contains 177 perforated tear- 
sheets of printed letterheads, order 
blanks, notes, checks, bills, contracts, 
etc., to add interest to the student’s 
transcribing exercises. A score of sup- 
plementary forms also are included. 


A free Diagnostic Error Chart for 
each student provides a simple and 


CTUAL installations in many universities and voca- 
tional schools have proved the Miller - Dictaphone 


this new DIRECT METHOD 


Typewriter Instruction 


effective means of recording errors so 
that proper remedial exercises can be 
applied. Daily and weekly totals 
quickly show the rate of improvement. 


The progress of all students in a class 
is shown on the free Practice Record 
Wall Chart upon which each student’s 
progress is recorded, daily—weekly— 
monthly. Teacher and student have 
before them a clear picture of the in- 
dividual’s standing —as measured by 
the requirements of carefully stand- 
ardized “lessons,” and with regard to 
the class as a whole. 


Dictaphone T ypewriting Awards are 
given, free, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating individual progress for type- 
writing accomplishment with the 
Direct Dictation Method. Awards 
range from Gold Medal, Silver Medal 
and Bronze Medal to Certificate of 
Proficiency. 


System to be from 50% to 65% more efficient than the 


older method. 


Write us that you are interested and we will gladly 
supply you with complete descriptive material. 


Department of Education 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 


New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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—a larger proportion—insist on the 
provision ot a wide range of oppor- 
tunities for vocational preparation ; 
still others do not make clear the ex- 
tent of occupationalization they 
would approve. 


This unanimous agreement on the 
part of educational leaders to provide 
for occupational training results 
from their study of the needs of so- 
ciety and of the place of the pupil in 
a democracy. It has been generally 
agreed that every individual has need 
for an effective means of making a 
living. This responsibility due to 
various economic and social changes 
is, as the years pass, being more and 
more relegated to the realms of the 
public school. 


The introduction of commercial 
courses into the secondary school 
curricula during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century was the an- 
swer to the insistent demand of the 
public that school authorities recog- 
nize the need of training boys and 
girls for participation in commercial 
pursuits, since the prevailing type of 
apprentice training was too costly, 
slow, and cumbersome for business 
offices. This training was being pro- 
vided at that time by the business 
colleges, and the public felt that it 
could be done’ just as well in the pub- 
lic school with a saving of time and 
money to the pupil. 


Commercial courses continued to 
expand and the year 1917 found 
commercial education so well devel- 
oped in the public schools that the 
sponsors of the Smith-Hughes Act 
did not deem it necessary to provide 
financial aid to extend this branch of 
vocational education. 


Even with this comparative early 
development, commercial education 
has been busy in the last ten years 
keeping in step with the rapid strides 
made by the expansion of other 
branches of vocational education. 


A demand for the training must 
exist 


Courses of a specific commercial 
nature can be provided by the school 
only when careful inquiry reveals a 
definite demand in the commercial 
life of the community. These courses 
must not be given “merely to relieve 
the commercial world from the bur- 
den of training, nor can they be of- 
fered merely in the interests of larger 
initial wages for those entering the 
army of wage earners.” They must 
not be established except where the 
nature of the occupation is such that 
the training which the job affords is 
inadequate and uneconomical. Only 
when vocational training can be pro- 


vided with less cost by the school 
than by business should the school 
assume the responsibility for such 
training. 

It is probably not out of place here 
to remark that whether vocational 
training is to be supported through 
public taxation or through the in- 
crease in the price of the commodity, 
the burden cannot be escaped. In 
the end the public pays, so that the 
provision by the public schools for 
training is not an extra expense on 
the public. It is a transferred ex- 
pense and always a reduced expense 


. An occupation socially service. 
able; 


2. An occupation of a certain de. 
gree of complexity ; 

3. A detailed analysis of the occy- 
pational requirements ; 

4. An effective form of educa- 
tional guidance ; 

5. A sufficient number of students 
congregated in one school to 
justify the cost of equipment 
and instruction ; 

6. A high probability that those 


The most important item in an office practice course is equipment 


if the need of the course is scientifi- 
cally determined. 


Educators are constantly in dan- 
ger of a misdirected, economically- 
minded group which may force its 
wrong sense of value upon the 
schools and thus subordinate the in- 
terests of the individual to that of 
industrialism by their demands for 
certain courses. This is one of the 
factors influencing curricular offer- 
ings which the educator must con- 
stantly guard against. 

Pupils of all schools will be future 
economical producers, but they will 
also be citizens of a community and 
a nation, and members of a home. 
They will all have many interests in 
common with other members of the 
community and all will have different 
interests as individuals in this com- 
munity. 

According to Chapman and 
Counts, in their “Principles of Edu- 
cation”, before the school can pro- 
vide the training in those occupations 
where facilities for training on the 
job are lacking, there are many def- 
inite problems to be solved. In or- 
der that the training may be practical 
the administration officers must sat- 
isfy themselves on the presence of 
the following demands: 


taking the training will enter 
the occupation ; 

7. An assurance that the training 
cannot be given, with greater 
social economy, by agencies out- 
side the school, 


Business requested the public 
schools to offer training 


In Philadelphia in 1924 we sensed 
a need for a course in office practice 
due to many social and economic 
changes, among which was an influx 
of mechanical devices for expediting 
office work. Requests from business 
houses for trained machine operators, 
and a desire on the part of many 
commercial pupils who felt that they 
should have other office skills in addi- 
tion to those offered by the courses 
in stenography or bookkeeping in 
which they were registered, brought 
the matter to the point where action 
was considered timely. There was 
also a strong demand on the part of 
high school principals and heads of 
commercial departments who realized 
that the commercial field was rapidly 
broadening and that the public 
schools should not lag too far behind 
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TYPES 
Listing Machines 


Addressing Machines 


Typewriters 


Billing and Bookkeeping Machines 


Calculating Machines 


Dictating Machines 


Duplicating 


A study of the figures contained in the replies from the letter send to busi- 
ness concerns indicated the prevailing machines in use. 


MODEL 


Dalton 

Burroughs 

Sundstrand 
Vales 


Belknap Addressograph 

Addressograph 

Addressograph Plate Stamping Machine 
Elliott Addressograph 


Hooven Automatic Typewriter 

Remington; Royal; Underwood (18 inch); 
— Noiseless; L. C. Smith; Wood- 
stoc 


Elliot-Fisher Sixplex Billing 

Elliot-Fisher plain Recording 

Underwood Billing 

Burroughs Adding and Subtracting Book- 
keeping 

Elliot-Fisher Bookkeeping, 11” Bed. 
Registers 

Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 


Five 


Burroughs 
Monroe 
Comptometer 


Ediphone or Dictaphone Dictating and 
Transophone 

Ediphone or Dictaphone Dictating 

Ediphone Transophone 

Ediphone Electric Shaving Machine 


Dick Mimeograph 
itto 

Graphic Duplicator 

Multi-color Press 

Multigraph 


in training pupils for participation in 
a business life. 

A plan was then formulated to 
study the situation from facts se- 
cured directly from the business 
houses using machine operators in 
their offices. A letter was sent to 1600 
of the largest business firms in Phila- 
delphia (See illustration on page —). 

This brief, concise form in which 
this letter was arranged facilitated 
the return. The address and letter 
were at the top of the sheet, and the 
one page form was easily handled. 
The short form also likely helped to 
secure many replies since it did not 
present the formidable task which a 
questionnaire of three or four pages 
suggests. 

Almost fifteen hundred business 
firms reported. This number in- 
cluded such firms as the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, the Bell Telephone 
Company, General Electric Com- 
pany, Western Electric Company, 
Western Union, Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, The Miller Lock Company, 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, N. Snel- 
lenburg and Company, Aetna Life 
Insurance Company. 

The 1468 replies were compiled 
and tabulated and after a study of 


the results it was decided that to se- 
cure the best results an office practice 
class room should be equipped with 
the characteristic machines from 
each group. 

The actual figures from the Phila- 


delphia study would have little value 
to any other school as each city and 
locality differs in the type and num- 
ber of office machines, so the figures 
will not be reproduced here. But to 
help in understanding the nature of 
the course it will likely prove inter- 
esting to know what the present 
equipment of one school consists of. 
(See accompanying list of machines 
and other equipment). 

In order to secure a detailed an- 
alysis of the occupational require- 
ments a study was made of skilled 
workers in offices of 200 large firms. 
The study was confined to workers 
who did office work other than, or in 
addition to stenography and _ book- 
keeping. It was found that 94 per 
cent of such workers were female 
and the other 6 per cent were male. 

These workers were asked to fill 
out a duty blank for represenative 
hours for ten half days of a month 
and also to record any special weekly, 
monthly, or yearly duties which they 
had to perform. Since the office 
managers were interested we found 
no difficulty in securing this informa- 
tion. Many workers kept a daily 
record for an entire month. These 
latter figures were most helpful in de- 
termining the content of the course 
to be offered and when combined 
with the entire figures served as the 
basis for the present course in Office 
Practice as offered in the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools. 

The courses of study and how they 
are divided with respect to subject 
matter, together with lesson plans 
for certain subjects in the course, 
will conclude Mr. Kirk’s paper on 
office equipment instruction in the 
March issue. 


2 Comptometers 

2 Burroughs Calculators 

Monroe Calculators 

Dalton Adding’ Machine 

Elliott-Fisher Billing Machine 

Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine 

Underwood Bookkeeping Machine 

Dictating-Transcribing Dictaphone 

Transcribing Dictaphones 

Shaver for Dictaphone Records 

Elliott Addressor 

A. B. Dick Mimeograph 

Graphic Duplicator 

Mimeoscope 

Kinds of Typewriters: Underwood; 
Remington; Remington Noiseless; 
L. C. Smith; Royal; Woodstock 

Wide Carriage Underwood Type- 


writer 
Stapling Machine 
Perforating Machine 
Numbering Machine 
Postal Scale 
Paper Cutter 
Filing Equipment 
Special Supply Cabinet 


Equipment used in the office practice course in one of Philadelphia’s 
high schools. 


Reference Books 

General City and Classified Business 
Who’s Who in America 
Boyds Blue Book 
U. S. Postal Guide 
Quaker City Shippers Guide 
Martindale’s Law Register | 
Davidson’s Blue Book (Textile). : 
Corporations and Co-Partnership Directory 
Dun’s or Bradstreet’s 
Medicinal and Dental Directory ; 
Bollingar’s Postal and Shippers Guide 
Thesaurus, “Roget” 

Mail Room Equipment 
Postal Scales (20-Ib.) 
Columbia 4-Ib. letter scales 
Stamp Affixer with counter 
Self Inking Date Stamp 
Envelope Opener 
Maten Envelope Sealer Style F 
Breston Metal Letter Distributor 


Visible Index Equipment 
6 Drawer Steel Traco 
Revolving Index Standard and 10 Panels 


Office Equipment (Miscellaneous) 
International Numbering Machine 
Eclipse Time (clock) stamp 
Line-A-Time Machine 
Wire Desk Baskets (6) 
Check Protectors 
Shannon Punch %4”—2 holes 
Shannon Punch 4”—3 holes 
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(Continued from page 25) 
marily are attaching importance to 
rife problems. 

The trend of interest in the asso- 
ciations was most striking in the case 
of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion. Its round dozen of meetings 
gave unusual preponderance to sta- 
tistics in relation to prices, financial 
trends and forecasts. Its session on 
“Appraisal of Economic Forecasts” 
was popular far beyond its own mem- 
bership, and its three sessions allotted 
to “Business and Security Markets 
in 1929” and “Forecasts for 1930” 
attracted audiences beyond the ca- 
pacities of the rooms in which the 
meetings were held. 

The session whose subject was the 
“Decade after the War” gave time 
to two papers on financial subjects 
and one each on agriculture, labor, 
and Europe. 

Although the Statistical Associa- 
tion selected phases of finance as a 
major interest, it also gave consider- 
able attention to the statistical prob- 
lems encountered in planning and 
conducting the United States Cen- 
sus. This was unusually pertinent 
since the census to be taken this year 
has several new features, particularly 
the census of distribution. In joint 
meetings the Statistical Association 
discussed the application of statistical 
methods to the fields of sociology, 
biology, and economics. 

The program of the American So- 
ciological Society, by its daily sub- 
division into several sections meet- 
ing at the same time, illustrated that 
Sociology is a name covering a com- 
plex, heterogeneous, congeries of re- 


lated but individual subjects united 
mostly by a more or jess common 
point of view. 

Thus the program paid attention to 
ministers and convicts, farmers and 
sexual perverts, children and teach- 
ers, churches, jails, communities 
rural and urban, families, schools and 
colleges. That is, both the individ- 
uals and the institutions they create 
were discussed. In addition time 
was devoted to elucidating the con- 
nection between sociology on the one 
hand and on the other such different 
things as religion, psychology, psy- 
chiatry, ecology, economics and edu- 
cation. Sociology is still quite young 
and so sprawls a little more than 
older more definite social sciences. 


Some groups discussed teaching 
problems 


Consequently, it is more difficult to 
assert any specific trend indicated by 
the meetings of the sociologists. We 
can say, however, that the sociolo- 
gists, like their brother social scien- 
tists, appear more interested in con- 
crete modern problems than in any 
other thing. Thus the sociolo- 
gists spent considerable time in di- 
gesting reports of research projects 
and case studies. We may assume 
also that the sociologist is much in- 
terested in religion despite the fact 
that the Sociological Society was the 
only one in Washington that held 
meetings on Sunday. 

The institution of the family, too, 
is a live issue with the sociologists. 
And since this institution is under 
considerable strain from modern 
practices and ideas, the sociologists 


are in accord with the public in giy. 
ing the family as an institution close 
scrutiny. In harmony with public 
opinion, too, was the sociologists 
absorption in rural problems. While 
the newspapers and politicians haye 
emphasized the economic phases oj 
rural life the sociologists went be. 
yond these to their social conse. 
quences. Finally the sociologists 
gave importance to the problems oj 
teaching sociology. 

The National Association of 
Teachers of Marketing and Adverts. 
ing and the American Association oj 
University Instructors \ccount- 
ing both had shorter schedules than 
the associations already noted. Ne- 
ther of these associations was orgar- 
ized to consider questions of broad 
economic or social scope and _ natur- 
ally no papers of those sorts appeared 
on their programs. Instead the ses- 
sions were directed toward technical 
matters, research reports, and prob- 
lems of teaching. For broader dis- 
cussions either joint sessions with 
other associations were held or ind- 
vidual members followed their own 
inclinations in visiting meetings of 
other associations. The Statistical 
Association's sessions seemed _partic- 
ularly fascinating to the teacher oi 
marketing and accounting. 

If the very decided trend of in- 
terest toward current problems 
among all the social scientists repre- 
sented at Washington is a correct 
barometer it is a healthy situation. 
For the social scientists above all oth- 
ers should use their talents for the 
benefit of the public of which they 
are a part. 


Keeping Up With Teachers’ 


Associations 


EW YORK University has a 

new School of Education, and 
the National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institu- 
tions will be the first group to make 
an official inspection. 

This association of teachers of 
business and of education for busi- 
ness will hold their annual confer- 
ence in New York in this new educa- 
tion building on February 28, the 
day on which dedication ceremonies 
are to take place. 

The seventh floor of this twelve- 


story building will be turned over to 
this business teacher training body 
for the day, and when the conference 
has adjourned the department of 
business education at New York 
University will find itself in posses- 
sion of offices, laboratories equipped 
with an extensive collection of office 
machinery and six or eight class- 
rooms on the floor below. 

Three general topics will form the 
basis ef discussion during the con- 
ference —“‘What Technical Sub- 
jects in the Field of Commerce 


Teacher 


should be required in Commercial 
Training Curricula” 
“What Specialized Subjects in the 
Field of Commercial Education 
should be Required in Commercial 
Teacher Training Curricula?” and 
“What Technical and Specialized 
Subjects in the Field of Commercial 
Education should be Required for 
the Master’s and Doctor’s Degree?” 

Program notes of the conference 
explain that the term “technical sub- 
ject” denotes a subject that is val- 
uable as an essential part of the 
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courses in general 
business administration 


An Introduction 
to Business 


Use typewriter, ad- 
dressing machine, 


d the Ses- billing machine. & 
P paper | 
tect 
A Case Book 
adler dis ase Boo 
ons with 
A By Horace N. Gilbert 
stin vata ny way Assistant Professor of Busi E ics, 
St ‘fe = ‘ California Institute of Technology 
Statistica 
partic. you write it and Charles I. Gragg 
acher oj Editor, Harvard Business Reports 
d of in- 86 
ages, 6x9, $3.00 
problems 3 pages; » $ 
ts repre- 
1 come 76 cases of actual business problems and 
situation. op @e activities analyzed for the student—to bring 
e all oth- € i S out fundamental principles of business or- 
for the e q ganization, business promotion, business 
ich they it e finance, industrial management and mar- 
keting. 
oo This is a first book on business organiza- 
tion and administration for beginning stu- 
dents. 


Because all of the material is a report of 
actual business situations and happenings 


9 Everywhere Kien the student finds the whole book of absorb- 
f ° ° ing interest. He gains a sense of sitting in 
Ditto is a tool of Business at the meetings of the management of 76 dif- 
. ; ; ferent firms and of seeing definitely for him- 
Up-to-date offices in every line use Ditto; to self just how these firms handle their every- 
eliminate errors, save countless hours, cut supply day problems of policy and procedure. 


bills and payroll. 


Ditto makes copies direct from any original 
writing, typing, or drawing—without cutting 


See this on approval 


mercial stencil, setting type or carbon manifolding. : | 
icula?” McGraw-Hill On-Approval Coupon | 
tn te Teach this modern, efficient method. Use it to ; | 
simplify your own routine. Thousands of | 
schools are enthusiastic Ditto users. Send for | 
ialigelt up-to-the-minute office methods; and_ special | . Gilbert and Gragg’s An’ Introduction to Business, $3.00. | 
nerelal material prepared for schools, with samples of 1 5 Lngree to return the book if it to net adopted in my class, or 
de Ditto work. 

s val- 2295 W. Harrison St. Chicago, Illinois | 
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teaching specialization, as bookkeep- 
ing and business law would be for a 
teacher of bookkeeping. Examples 
of “specialized” subjects in commer- 
cial education are “Principles of 
Business Education” and ‘Methods 
of Teaching Business Subjects”, 
either as one general methods course 
or as a series of specialized courses. 

The conference sessions open Fri- 
day, February 28, at nine o'clock in 
the morning and continue on until 
eleven with ten and fifteen minute 
discussions by more than three score 
represenatives from the various in- 


stitutions who are members of the 
association. Commercial educators 
from 16 states are included in the 
program. Sessions will be continued 
on throughout the afternoon. 


Chairmen of the general sessions and 
sections devoted to the several groups of 
institutions will be: 

DR. PAUL S. LOMAX, professor of 
business education, New York University. 

C. M. YODER, director of commercial 
education, State Teachers’ College, White- 
water, Wisc. 

DR. E. G. BLACKSTONE, associate 
professor of commerce, College of Com- 
merce, State University of Iowa. 

A. A. MILLER, director. of commercial 


New York University’s new education building reflects modern educa- 
tion in its style and equipment. 


education, North Texas State Teachers 
College, Denton, Texas. 

DR. FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 3s. 
sociate professor of education, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, 

JOHN O. CREAGER, professor of e- 
ducation, New York University. 

MISS ANN BREWINGTON, Schoo} 
of Commerce and Administration, Uniyer. 
sity of Chicago, is secretary of the asso. 
ciation. 

Dedication of the business educa- 
tion laboratory will follow the morn- 
ing sessions in formal exercises. The 
entrustment will be delivered by Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, chancellor 
of New York University, and the 
acceptance acknowledged by Fred- 
erick Brown, who with Mrs. Brown 
donated the Frederick Brown Build- 
ing at the university. 

E. K. HALL, vice president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company will give the dedication ad- 
dress. Others who have accepted in- 
vitations to attend the ceremonies 
are: 

DR. WILLIAM JOHN COOP. 
ER, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

MRS. DAVID C. MEARS, presi- 
dent of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

DAVID SARNOFF, | president 
of the Radio Corporation of .\mer- 
ica. 

DR. LINSLY WILLIAMS, pres- 
ident of the New York Academy of 
Medicine. 

DR. FREDERICK W. MARO- 
NEY, president of the American 
Physical Education Society. 

Luncheon for the members of the 
conference has been arranged by the 
New York University Commercial 
Teachers Club under the direction of 
Benjamin R. Haynes, president. 

Following the luncheon time will 
be given to permit an inspection of 
the new education building. This 
building is said to be one of the larg- 
est and best equipped university 
schools of education in the country. 
It contains 120,000 square feet of 
floor space and will accommodate 
about 3,000 students. The archi- 
tecture is fundamentally Gothic, al- 
though many of the characteristics 
of the modern American buildings 
are to be found in the design. 


Business Education 


Research 


‘HOSE members of the National 
Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions who 
remain after their conference 0 
spend a weekend in New York City 
will find that business education in 
this city is spending Saturday morn- 
ing, March 1, in a period of research. 
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TYPEWRITING 
PROFICIENCY AWARDS 
Meet With Quick Approval | 


Teachers Prompt in Accepting 
PEERLESS KEY Prize Offers 
for Best Typing Students 
gen all over the country—from private busi- 


ness schools, commercial departments of high 
teachers of 


schools, collegiate schools of b 
typewriting have responded favorably to the offer of 
The Peerless Key Cmpany to award sets of PEER- 
LESS RUBBER TYPEWRITER KEYS to the most 
proficient student typists. 

That these awards will stimulate the students to 
greater efforts in perfecting themselves in type- 
writing skill is unquestioned by the teacher. 

It is equally obvious that an ancient prejudice is 
rapidly being overcome as teachers see the real 
benefits PEERLESS KEYS bring to _ beginning 
typists—faster typing, fewer mistakes, less fatigue, 
and, above all, confidence. 

Every typewriting teacher is invited to participate 

in these awards. To teachers who cooperate with 
us a set of PEERLESS RUBBER TYPEWRITER 
KEYS will be presented for personal use. For ' 
further details write to 


EERLESS 


KEY CO.., Inc. 


176 Fulton Street New York City 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 


EXCLUSIVE 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Over Any Other 
DUPLICATOR. 


make the 


ED 


UPLICATOR 


This machine, 
without accesso- 
ries or attach- 
ments, duplicates 
anything hand- 


written, ty pe- 
written, drawn 


CHALLENGE COMPARISON 
for 


Economic Production 
Efficiency 
Ease of Operation 
Durability 
Simplicity of 
Construction 
Buying a Rofospeed for Your School Justifies the Ex- 
penditure Not Only Because You Get the Most for 
Your Money but Because You Have Purchased a Ma- 


chine with Exclusive Improved Features Far Beyond 
Any Similar Device on the Market. 


Schools Not Only Need Duplicator Equipment—They 
Need the Best and the Latest Such Equipment. 


Become acquainted with the complete line of ROTO- 
SPEED Stencil Duplicator Supplies. Let us tell you 
about our NO-WAX STENCILS, the greatest single 
advance in stencil duplicating—like common type- 
writer paper, unaffected by heat, not frail or perishable. 


USE THIS COUPON NOW! 


HE The Rotospeed Co. 


1007 W. Sth St., Dayton, O. 
Without obligation send me your booklet ‘‘Getting Results’ and full 


BH particulars about the Rotospeed and how it is helping school officials. is 
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In New York City and vicinity this is 
known as the annual business educa~ 
tion research conference of New 
York University. 

Conducted under the auspices of 
the Department of Commercial Edu- 
cation of the New York University 
School of Education and of the Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club of New York 
University this conference will draw 
to it those teachers of business who 
have become prominent in their re- 
spective educational centers because 
of their whole-hearted devotion to 
research. 

The general session of the confer- 
ence will be held at 8:50 A. M. in 
the auditorium of the new education 
building of New York University. 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, professor of 
education and director of the Insti- 
tute of Education, New York Uni- 
versity is chairman. Dean John T. 
Madden, of the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance at New York 
University, will welcome the business 
education investigators in a_ brief 
address. 


New development in curricula 


Short addresses will follow, given 
by: 

EARL W. BARNHART, Chief of 
Commercial Education Service, Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Training for Leadership in 
Commercial Education” is the subject Mr. 
Barnhart has chosen. 

LOUIS A. RICE, Assistant to the Com- 
missioner in Charge of Commercial Edu- 
cation, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Trenton, New Jersey. Mr. Rice 
will compare the status of commercial edu- 
cation in New Jersey in 1928 with the situ- 
ation in the year 1916. 

DR. JOHN J. W. NEUNER, of the 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City. “A Comparative Study of 
Supply and Demand of Commercial Teach- 
ers in the State of New York” is the sub- 
ject he will present. 

J. O. MALOTT, Specialist in Commer- 
cial Education, Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will present some studies of 
“Supply and Demand of Commercial 
Teachers in the United States.” 

Individual sessions will be devoted to 
Bookkeeping and Accounting, Secretarial 
Studies and the Social Business Subjects. 
Reports on the following topics will be ren- 
dered in the Bookkeeping and Accounting 
section : 

What is the Comparative Worth of 
Bookkeeping Textbooks Used in First- 
Year Classes of New York City Public 
Schools? To be discussed by William J. 
Maguire, New Utrecht High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Further Development of a Study of Of- 
fice Appliances. Peter L. Agnew, head of 
the commercial department, Orange High 


School, Orange, N. J., will present this 
topic. 

An Historical Study of Bookkeeping 
Textbooks Made by Gertrude Meerwein 


of the Parkersburg High School, Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., will be presented by Frank 
Dame, of the Upper Darby High School, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 


A Study of the Accounting of Student 
Activities in the Public High Schools of 
New Jersey will be given by John Wil- 
cox, head of the commercial department at 
- Hackensack High School, Hackensack, 


Educational Adjustments for a Metro- 
politan District Commercial High School 
as based on the Employment Experiences 
of Its Graduate will be surveyed by Wil- 
liam Worthington, of the High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 


In the Secretarial Division the fol- 
lowing reports will be made: 


A Comparative Analysis of the 1916 and 
1929 Gregg Shorthand Manuals. Mar- 
garet H. Ely of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology has prepared this report. 

New Developments of Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand will be discussed by John V. 
Walsh, chairman of the department of sten- 
ography and _ typewriting, Morris High 
School, New York City. 

A Comparative Study of Textbooks in 
Secretarial Training and Office Practice. 
This has been conducted by Lelah Brown- 
field, of Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 

The Status of Office Practice and Secre- 
tarial Training in the State of New York. 
This will be rendered by Charles W. Ham- 
ilton, director of commercial education and 
principal of the Alexander Hamilton Ju- 
nior High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

A Study of Secretarial Curricula, by 
Magdalen Soisson, of Notre Dame Col- 
lege, South Euclid, Ohio. 


Among the social business sub- 
jects reports will be found the fol- 
lowing: 

The Social Sciences in Commercial Edu- 
cation. This topic has been prepared by 
Dr. S. Santayana, of Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisc. 

The Agreement in Subject Matter be- 
tween New Jersey Law Cases and Business 
Law Textbooks, will be the subject of a 
report by John Lackas, - the Sea Cliff 
High School, Sea Cliff, 

The Present Status of je Busi- 
ness Training in the Public Junior Schools 
of the United States. This investigation 
has been prepared by Benjamin R. Haynes, 
of the Packard Commercial School, also 
assistant in Business Education, New York 
University. 

A Study of the General Business Knowl- 
edge of all Seniors in a Group of Ten 
Selected High Schools has been made by 
Frank Ash, of the Mt. Vernon High 
School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Each report will be followed by a 
general discussion of the subject 
presented. 

The New York University Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Club has planned a 
group luncheon for the members at- 
tending the conference, and after- 
ward a visit to the Hall of Fame at 
New York University. 


California 


HE Commercial Section of the 
Santa Clara County Institute 
held two interesting sessions on De- 
cember 17 and 18.- Dr. Ira W. 
Kibby, Chief, Bureau of Business 


Education, State Department of 
Education, was the principal speaker 
at the first session. He gave a resume 
of the plans of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education for the coming year 
and brought out some of the out- 
standing trends in business education 
in the state. 

Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart of the 
Berkeley High School spoke on the 
teaching of typewriting at the session 
held on December 17. Mrs. Stuart 
is chairman of the Northern Section 
of the Typewriting Committee which 
has been appointed to make a state- 
wide study of typewriting. 

Mr. F. H. Glasson, head of the 
commercial department of the San 
Jose High School, acted as chairman 
of the Commercial Section of the In- 
stitute. Both sessions were well at- 
tended. 


Sectional meetings 


The Commercial Section of the 
Central Coast Division of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association held its 
annual meeting in connection with 
the institute of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Central Coast Divi- 
sion, at Monterey, December 17, 18 
and 19. The Commercial Section was 
organized as a conference with a 
leader for each day. Mrs. Esta Ross 
Stuart of the Berkeley High School 
led the conference on December 1/7, 
Dr. Ira W. Kirby led the conference 
on December 18, and Mr. G. O. 
Munson, head of the commercial de- 
partment of the Watsonville Union 
High School, and Mr. W. E. Alder- 
man, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the San Louis Obispo High 
School, acted as conference leaders 
on December 19. 

Each member of the group had an 
opportunity to contribute to the con- 
ference. 

The Southern California Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association held its 
winter meeting on December 19. 
Alexander R. Heron, State Director 
of the Department of Finance, deliv- 
ered an inspiring address on business 
education. Mr. John R. Baker of the 
Glendale High School was elected 
president of the Association for the 
coming year. 

At the meeting of the Los An- 
geles City Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, held on December 17, the 
following officers for 1930 were 
elected: Mr. Harold E. Ives, Poly- 
technic High School, president; Mr. 
D. W. Adamson, Garfield High 
school, vice-president; Mr. John N. 
Given, Washington High School, 
treasurer; the secretary will be ap- 
pointed by the new president. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Seating specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms .. . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


No. 117% Bookkeeping 
Desk and Settee. 


We are at your disposal... 
to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
costs you nothing—just write for 
the facts. Address Dept. B. E. 


No. 114 Typewriter Desk. 
American Seating Company 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Cleans Typewriter Type 
Without Soiling Fingers 
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Just a sweep or two with the Solvene 
Brush cleans all dirt, ink and paper out of 
the typewriter type. No ink stained hands 
—no bother. Dries immediately —leaves 
no trace on type or paper. Won’t stain 
hands or clothing. 


Also Cleans 


—Rubber Stamps— Numbering 
Machines— Stencils. Order San- 
ford’s Solvene fromyourstationer. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York 


SOLVENE 


SANFORD PRODUCT 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
AND STUDENTS OF BUSINESS 


JUNIOR OFFICE PRACTICE, Re- 
vised, Mary F. 


Information necessary to the intelligent and de- 
pendable office worker. Covers such essential 
matters as the use of telephone; filing systems; 
sending and receiving mail; special office ma- 
chines; telegrams, cablegrams, radiograms, etc. 


$1.60 


PROVING BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC, Tuomas T. 
GorF 


SELF .- 


This book treats practically and adequately such 
subjects as income tax, property taxes, insurance 
problems, stocks and bonds, cost figuring, and 
price-making. It presents actual problems de- 
manding the use of arithmetic that arise in dif- 
ferent office capacities from that of stock-room 
clerk to that of broker’s assistant. The self- 
proving feature is unique. 


$1.60 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S ENGLISH, 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN, 
BARTHOLOMEW AND HURLBUT 


Develops an understanding of English as used 
in business and a comprehension of certain defi- 
nite business practices. Its exercises deal direct- 
ly with business situations, It contains valu- 
able reference material on punctuation, form 
letters, parliamentary procedure, proof reading, 
and postal information. 


$1.40 


ACTUAL BUSINESS ENGLISH, 
P. H. DEFFENDALL 


A simple, concrete treatment of the fundamen- 
tals of business English, for use in commercial 
classes. Every illustrative sentence is taken from 
business and every usage recommended is_busi- 
ness usage. Plentiful exercises. 


$1.20 


GRAMMAR AND PRACTICE, Fra- 
ZEE AND WELLS 


This is a brief, direct, informal treatment de- 
signed for those whose understanding of struc- 
tural grammar is limited, and who need sound 
instruction in the grammatical functions of 
words, phrases, and clauses. Definitions are 
stated and distinctions drawn as simply as_pos- 


sible. 


$0.90 
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Keeping Up With Teachers’ 


Associations 
(Continued from page 34) 


Louisiana 


The North Louisiana Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will meet in 
Monroe, La., Saturday, March 8 at 
the Hotel Virginia. Further an- 
nouncement of speakers at this meet- 
ing and the issues to be brought up 
will appear in the March issue. 
C. W. Rhodes is president of the as- 
sociation and Miss Alice Louise 
Smith is secretary. 


North Carolina 


The North Carolina Commercial 
Teachers’ Association will meet at 
Raleigh, N. C., March 20-22. W. R. 
Blackburn is president of the asso- 
ciation and communications may be 
addressed to 612 No. Queen Street, 
Kingston, N. C. 

The Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, whose membership 
reached well over 1,000 persons last 
year, will meet in its thirty-second 
annual convention on April 17-19, at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
principal.of the High School of Com- 
merce, New York City, is president, 
and Alexander S. Massell, of the 
Central Commercial Continuation 
School, New York City, is secretary. 

This association has just published 
its second year book entitled “Cur- 
riculum Making in Business Edu- 


cation.” 
Nebraska 


The Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will hold its next meet- 
ing in Omaha, Nebr., May 8-10. The 
program for this three-day meeting 
has not yet been prepared. Commu- 
nications concerning the association 
and its members may be addressed 
to Mrs. Nellie M. Poe, Gates college, 
Waterloo, Iowa, secretary of the as- 
sociation. W. R. Hamilton, of the 
Hamilton College of Commerce, 
Mason City, Iowa, is president. 


10,000 Expected At 
N. E. A. Convention 


The Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Education 
Association will hold its annual meet- 


ing upon the occasion of its sixtieth 
anniversary at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, February 22-27. In view of 
the place chosen for this meeting and 
the national representation in mem- 
bership of the department it is ex- 
pected that more than ten thousand 
superintendents and other adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers will 
be in attendance. 


The general theme, “Education in 
the Spirit of Life,” will be reflected 
in all the programs of the convention. 
Echoing the philosophy, “Education 
is Life” the program is intended to 
interpret what education can do and 
should do in order to be in harmony 


with the highest ideals of life. 


In past meetings the superinten- 
dents have inet as administrators 
seeking to find among themselves 
possibilities for greater future growth 
of the public school system of the 
Nation. They have tackled such 
problems as compulsory education, a 
Federal system of rendering  statis- 
tics, the functions of the United 
States Office of Education, the intro- 
duction of new studies, the revision 
of the curriculum, the recognition of 
scientific research in education, the 
importance of better articulation be- 
tween the various units of the school 
system. 


This year the meeting is designed 
to inquire into the relationships exist- 
ing between school and the education- 
al society. Such topics as “Pupil- 
Teacher Relationships,” “Teacher- 
Superintendent Relationships,” “Re- 
lationships Between Public and 
Parochial Schools,” “School-Com- 
munity Relationships,” will be dis- 
cussed in the keynote speeches at the 
convention. 


The Department of Superinten- 
dents’ convention is an event which 
holds out many opportunities for 
personal development to all those 
who are progressive administrators 
and executives in every educational 
institution. Teachers and laymen 
can profit by what they hear and see 
on such occasion, especially when the 
program devotes itself to such a 
theme as is planned for this year? 


Superintendent Frank Cody, of Detroit, 
leads the Department of Superinten-. 
dence at Atlantic City this month, 


California Business 


Educators 
EGISLATION pertaining to 
the conduct of private business 

schools and colleges came in for con- 
siderable discussion at the Fifth 
Semi-Annual Convention of the 
California Business Educators’ As- 
sociation held at the Breakers Hotel, 
Long Beach, California, December 
27 and 28. It was agreed that a 
regular committee be appointed for 
the purpose of watching all future 
matters of legislation pertaining to 
education. 

Broadly viewed the meetings of 
this association were devoted for the 
most part to problems of the owners 
and managers of private business 
education institutions. In the de- 
partmental sessions, however, the in- 
struction of shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping and accounting and sec- 
retarial courses provided an oppor- 
tunity for teachers, as well as man- 
agers and owners, to analyze stand- 
ards of teaching. 

John R. Humphreys, retiring pres- 
ident of the association, presided at 
the general meetings and banquet. 
The nominating committee, headed 
by J. J. Schumacher, of Southwest- 
ern University, proposed -the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year, and 
they were elected: 

F. Darwin Smith, Long Beach 
College of Commerce, Long Beach, 
president; J. J. Schumacher, South- 
western University, Los Angeles, 
first vice-president ; Mrs. Blanche O. 
Edgar, Sacramento Secretarial 
School, Sacramento, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Josephine Traut, 
Hottinger School of Commerce, San 
Francisco, third vice-president, and 
R. C. Anderson, San Jose Secre- 
tarial School, San Jose, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


ARE YOU _PLA PLANNING ON 


HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


? 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 
July 7 - August 16, 1930 


SH 2—Principles of High School Commercial Education—A thorough 
study of all the problems that must be solved in setting up 
a program of secondary school business training. 


SHI The Commercial Curriculum—An analysis of subjects and 
methods most useful in high school business training. 
SH13—Improvement of Teaching Junior Business Training, Book- 
keeping, Business Writing and Business Arithmetic through 

proper co-ordination of materials and methods. 


SH12—Organization and Supervision of Commercial Education—A 
careful study of supervisory duties and methods. 


For further information address 


FREDERICK G. NICHOLS, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland St., Cambridge, Massachusettes. 


The Gregg Normal Session 


July 7 to August 15, 1930 


A most unique, interesting, and resultful 
course in methods of teaching shorthand, 
typewriting, accounting, and related com- 
mercial subjects. 


Begin today to plan a vacation of utmost 
pleasure and profit at the Gregg Normal. 


Write for new normal bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


SUMMER 


SCHOOL 
FOR 


COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Three Months Divided Into Two Terms 


First begins June 9—Second July 14, 1930. Twelve college 
hours offered. Accredited by University of Kentucky. Pos- 
sible to graduate by taking summer school work from year 
to year. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
TRIPS TO MAMMOTH CAVE AND CHATTANOOGA. 


BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7 to August 15, 1930 


Courses in Commercial Education include Principles of Commer- 
cial Education, Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education, 
Research Studies in Commercial Education, and special methods 
courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand, filing, and el tary b training. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in ac- 
counting, business mathematics, banking and finance, business 
English, business law, economics, advertising, salesmanship, retail- 
ing, economic geography, management, marketing, and in the gen- 
eral fields of secondary education, teachers-college and normal- 
school education, and college education. 


Registration Period 
July 3 (Thurs.) July 4 (Fri.) July 5 (Sat.) July 7 
(Mon.) 
ge 


copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write 
Lomax, New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y. 


or 
Paul S. 


study business teacher training subjects this year. 


IF YOU ARE A TEACHER of business subjects, some- 
what bewildered by the array of topics presented in 


Information About 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


IF YOU ARE A DIRECTOR of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with all those teachers who will 


summer school curricula, you too will find in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION a complete 
guide and directory to the worthwhile things that sum- © 
mer schools are offering. 


Your special attention is invited to the MARCH and 
APRIL issues. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL OF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Safeguarding the Future 
of Private Business 
! Schools 
(Continued from page 17) 


sources of satisfaction to those in our 
profession. 

And now | have come to the chief 
purpose of this paper—the real rea- 
son why I chose the subject “Safe- 
guarding the Future of the Private 
Business School.” I believe the time 
has come when the better business 
schools of this country must come to- 
gether in one organization, as never 
before; sink individual selfish inter- 
ests and operate under standards of 
practice that absolutely will command 
the confidence of educational leaders. 

I believe we have such an associa- 
tion in the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools, but 
it has not had the support it ought 
to have either from its membership 
or from some strong schools that are 
not members, and it is not doing the 
work that it must do. 

As a member of the Board of this 
organization | know I can say that 
every member of that Board feels 
very keenly our failure to achieve 
many of the things that we are 
anxious to accomplish. If all of you 
could know the problems of accred- 
iting schools, the complexities that 
continually arise; the failure of mem- 
her schools to live up to our code 
of ethics; the jealousies between 
schools; the friction and misunder- 
standings; the difficulty of dealing 
with schools that are not members; 
the difficulty of making adjustments 
and corrections; you would be quick 
to appreciate the work that has been 
done. In place of rather reluctant 
support and a tendency to view the 
Association critically, we would have 
a host of friends that would rally to 
our defense and would give the Asso- 
ciation a force that would multiply 
many times its effectiveness. 


One organization for all 


I realize that in speaking to this 
group of private school men I am 
speaking almost entirely to represen- 
tatives of our better schools because 
poor school men do not come to con- 
ventions. I appeal to you, should we 
not rally around one strong organiza- 
tion that can stand effectively for our 
craft? What are the chief difficulties 
in the way? Let us name them. 


Since the National Association was 
organized in 1912, there have been 
four or five other organizations start- 
ed and using the name “accredited,” 
_ in some form. 


In fairness I want to say that my 
personal belief is that the first one of 
these was launched with some care 
and has on its roll of membership 
some excellent schools but little has 
been done further than a paper or- 
ganization and the price of member- 
ship is so low that it would be impos- 
sible to carry on effective supervision 
and organization. 

Regarding the other Associations 
I will say that one was started by a 
man who after patient trial failed so 
utterly to measure up to the stand- 
ards of the National Association that 
he was expelled. In vengeance he 
started another association and | un- 
derstand that any school with $10.00 
regardless of size or quality, can buy 
the name and use of the emblem. 

Another similar association coolly 
makes the suggestion in soliciting 
membership—*Join our association 
and steal your competitor's thunder.” 

Unworthy schools carry the em- 
blem of such associations and repre- 
senting themselves as business schools 
of superlative merit. They are “‘para- 
sitically”” attempting to thrive on the 
reputation built up by good schools. 
This thing is going on all over the 
country as you well know. 

Several chains of thirty-day schools 
have been organized, all carrying the 


as the public can know, legitimately 
belonging to our craft. We mug 
carry the burden of their weakness 
and inefficiency whether we will of 
not, for, while the public can discrim. 
inate to some extent, it is amazing to 
find how little even public school peo. 
ple know understand the 
difference in private business schools, 
Many of them put us all in the same 
class. 

I submit to you that the only way 
this thing can be stopped and worthy 
business schools safeguarded js 
through one strong national organi- 
zation with standards, and power to 
enforce them. I doubt if it is wis- 
dom or common sense, or even safe 
to suffer in silence, as we have been 
prone to do, or as we have done in 
sporadic cases, expect — individual 
schools to wage our fight. 

Success in such an endeavor is a 
partnership matter. Not only must 
such an association be alert and in- 
sistent on honest cooperation but the 
member schools must know and prac- 
tice the reasonable standards of the 
Association. Failure to do so weak- 
ens the organization. May I say 
frankly that after one year’s experi- 


(Concluded on page 48) 


i “Business College” and, so far 


Vice President Curtis Speaks to 


865 Peirce 


HE Peirce School of Business 
Administration at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., still follows the prece- 
dent it established for itself in 1882 
at commencement time. It is a prece- 
dent that calls for a really distin- 
guished person as the principal speak- 
er at the graduation exercises. The 
person this year was Vice President 
Charles Curtis. 

In the past graduates of this school 
have gone forth into business after 
hearing such public men as Benjamin 
Harrison, Grover Cleveland, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, William H. Taft, 
Thomas R. Marshall, Cabinet officers 
and others who have risen to distinc- 
tion nationally. 

It was the sixty-fourth graduating 
class at the Peirce School and 3,000 
relatives and friends of the graduates 
constituted the audience. The Vice 
President spoke mostly of war and 
peace with several occasional refer- 
ences to the commercial accomplish- 
ments of the Nation. His tribute to 
the Peirce School was an enthusias- 


Graduates 


tic and almost personal one. 

He said this of the education for 
business : 

“You will find, I am sure, that hav- 
ing been graduated from this school; 
going into the business world with its 
approval of your fitness, will be a na- 
tional aid. 

“Its rigid standards doubtlessly 
have irked you at times as a student, 
but now that you have met them, | 
think you will realize you are well 
pleased with and have a distinct feel- 
ing of respect for yourself as well as 
for the excellence of the faculty and 
the completeness and thoroughness 
of the courses you have pursued in 
this school. 

“You will find you are well 
equipped to enter the great school of 
experience. In it you will meet men 
and women who did not graduate 
from any of the various schools and 
colleges of the country and you must 
be careful not to underestimate their 
ability, for it must be remembered 
that the school of experience has 
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tand — the (Left to right) Louis B. Mof- 
ss schools fett, director of Peirce School; 
Vice President Curtis; Mayor 
1 the same Harry Mackey, of Philadelphia. 
The Vice President was wel- 
only way comed at Philadelphia for this 
a y special occasion by Louis B. 
1d worthy Moffett, director of the Peirce 
arded — js School, Melville G. Baker, 
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president of the Union League 
cf Philadelphia and Miss Mary 
Peirce, daughter of the founder 
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so weak- graduated some of our ablest leaders; you regard the business world as We're Watching the 
ly I say from it there came the greatest Pres- your oyster, you are eager and _ itch- , 

5 €XPere ident our Country has ever had, ing to fling yourself into the tide; Junior College 

8) Abraham Lincoln. the roaring is music in your ears, the (Continued from page 19) 


“It seems that all ages have been 


rushing whirl of the stream stimu- 
lates, pleases and excites you; the 


(Principles of Economics, introductory 


fused into this country. We in the : 

United States are meeting in every VETY largest of the oe golden Military Science, physical education 
galleons of business you have sight- eS 


quarter the facts, forms and fancies 
of other continents, other peoples and 


ed and marked for your own; you 


Electives . . . 20 units. 


a reaps , se jective: his provides for a total of 64 units. 
>) to other ages. Within our confines peo- have for yourself if 
ple from the four corners of the earth YOu Nave fitted yourself with the One notices in these prerequisites 
are gathered. learning necessary to acquire i. that a junior college may be offering 
“Yes, there are many things today Learning results m knowledge, work in geography, economics, busi- 
mover lave knowledge In| power, and power 1S ness law and investments and yet be 
furtosis pace: things your ultimate object. It is yours; offering strictly university-prepara- 
you will succeed; you have learned tory work, and not terminal voca- 
which show our people to be impa- 
ion for the so-called secret of success; vou tional education at all. 
tient with space, with time, and with i 
vat hav- obstacles of all kinds; and that it is ‘You are what the business world — ¢jal subjects i > of the foremos 
the master passion of the day to con- . ie : cial subjects in one of the foremost 
school ; : —. is waiting for. A circular I read a junior colleges the curricul . the 
eS quer time, reduce space and remove ‘ junior colleges the curriculum of the 
with its ; few weeks ago would have us believe Pasade 
all obstructions to human progress. . was . asadena Junior College can be cited. 
eae : the world is waiting for the electric- [Phe commercial offerings in this 
As the years pass by the minds of our lightnj The ‘ings : 
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btlessly tl advertised; perhaps it is, but it’s First Y 
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Women of Wall Street 


As they were observed by a writer for The 
New York Telegram and brought into focus 
for teachers and students of business 


By Don S. Taylor, Managing Editor 


‘And now, still assuming that 
you are a lady of some means, per- 
haps I can be a little useful to you 
in your private affairs if I explain 
that mysterious institution where 
your investments are made for you, 
called the Money Market, with its 
chronic ailment of Fluctuations that 
may at any moment increase your 
income pleasantly without any 
trouble to you, or swallow it up 
and ruin you in ways that a man 
can never make a woman under- 
stand because he does not under- 
stand them himself.” 


HUS does Mr. Bernard Shaw 

in his “Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism” 
introduce to women the “Money 
Market.” We wonder if Mr. Shaw 
would address in just that way some 
of the women in American business, 
or those in business education. What 
of those women who do not pretend 
to be either capitalists or socialists— 
those who keep level-headed and look 
on our economic system as a science 
which must be either taught or prac- 
ticed in perfect serenity? 

We find one of the largest groups 
of the latter in New York’s Wall 
Street. To them money, investments, 
business and financial statistics have 
become servants of a function the 
purpose of which is a career of busi- 
ness in its most complex and highest 
development. 


They are executives 


“Women In Wall Street” they are 
called by a writer for the New York 
Telegram, who interviewed some 
twelve typical Wall Street personages 
recently, bringing back the report 
that their accomplishments proved 
the soundness of their business 
knowledge. Of these twelve women 
the New York Telegram reports one, 
a broker in her own right; one, a 
partner with her husband dealing in 
investment securities; two officers of 
banking houses, two stock and bond 
saleswomen for investment houses, 
another a sales promotion specialist 
with an investment house; another, 
an adviser to women investors; two 
others as statisticians for well known 


securities houses; and 
two others who trade in 
stocks and bonds entirely 
apart from the business 
done by their husbands. 

With permission of 
the New York Telegram 
we shall let Mrs. Flor- 
ence W. Stephens, whose 
picture appears as the 
frontispiece of this issue, 
serve to reflect the busi- 
ness attitude and con- 
ception of finance held 
by the other eleven 
women chosen by the in- 
terviewer. For Mrs. 
Stephens, like the rest, 
came into the business of 
Wall Street a stranger, 
and like some of the rest 
she brought with her a 
legal education, as well 
as a membership of the 
Chicago Bar. She had 
practiced law in Montana. 

Of the few Westerners, either 
men or women, who have bucked the 
crowd Mrs. Stephens is one of the 
survivors. She is proud of her busi- 
ness and the sales organization she 
has built up. 

Her career in Wall Street began 
as a saleswoman, when she was 
never embarrassed to ask questions. 
This served as an education in fi- 
nance and when she discovered that 
she could confidently sell by her own 
personal solicitation she opened her 
own office and engaged other sales- 
women to help her look after her 
client list. 

This businesslike woman, whose 
conversation always conveys convic- 
tion, is now sought as an adviser for 
her customers, for she has gathered 
in the sort of investment knowledge 
and information which makes her 
decisions reliable. The after-math 
of Wall Street’s last stampede finds 
Mrs. Stephens still in charge of her 
own business, and as she says, ‘“‘com- 
fortably ahead.” 

There is also a banker's daughter 
from the corn belt—Ladoga, Ind. 
She helped her father keep books 
after school, took economics at col- 
lege and prepared for a_ financial 
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career. But breaking into 
Wall Street was just as 
hard as surmounting the 
barrier thrown up in La 
Salle St., Chicago. It took 
Ann Grimes five years to 
get into the Street, but it is 
said that a woman working 
in Wall Street really has a 
better chance for moderate 
success—by the law of av- 
erages—than a 
man. 

By way of illus- 
tration, it is notice- 
able that of the 
army of college 
students who enter 

the jobs there in 

the summer few 
are left when 
fall. comes 
round. Women 
as a class don't 
enter Wall 

Street that way, 

and usually they 

do not leave so 
abruptly. 
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Drawing from Little, Brown and Company—"A 
istory of Financial Speculation.” 


Miss Grimes had determined on a 
career in finance as a girl, and once 
her opportunity came she held on to 
it. Her first prospective customers 
greeted her with “Good Lord, when 
did Gladstone and Brown start send- 


ing around women?” Today nearly 
all her customers are men. Further- 
more, they are mostly all wealthy. 

It is said that Ann Grimes is one 
Wall Street professional who makes 
no claim to having foreseen the crash 
of last fall before it hit. 


They know finance 


“Selling securities means simply 
knowing your stocks and then plug- 
ging,” she answered when asked for 
her formula. “In the first place 
you’ve got to know as much as pos- 
sible about the values you offer. Af- 
ter that it’s a question of seeing peo- 
ple. If you ring twenty door bells 
a day you're bound to get a certain 
percentage of sales.” 

It is said that she once called on 
a prospect who happened to be a 
wholesaler of burial costumes to un- 
dertakers. While she waited she no- 
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PLAN NOW FOR NEXT F ALL’S COURSES 
IN BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


If you are planning on a change in textbooks next fall, or desire to expand your 
bookkeeping and accounting work, it is advisable to begin the consideration of texts at this 
time. A careful study of available material during the spring months will be more satisfac- 
tory than a hurried decision reached at the last minute. 


Undoubtedly you will be interested in— 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 


the text which represents the latest ideas in the presentation of bookkeeping and account- 
ing, and which conforms with the practice of public accountants and the provisions of 
income tax law. 

This text is published in several volumes and editions to suit the needs of various types 
of schools. A complete set of accountancy texts has been prepared to follow the elementary 
work. We shall be glad to help you in your problem of choosing the proper text and 
practical material. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 


aniruveric | Smith’s Famous Regents Review Books 


Question Book—Answer Book 


Calin Allesbach A P bli h d B bi T 
COMMERCIAL re Fubiished in Business Subjects, 100 
GEOGRAPHY 

sia, Prey va ies ANY teachers whose friends in other subjects have 
— praised the helpfulness of Smith’s Regents Review 
COMMERCIAL Books, have not known that they were also published for 
LAW commercial subjects. 
Smith’s Regents Review Books contain the New York 
ee State Regents examination questions for the past 20 years 
ELEMENTARY bound in book form—all recent papers reproduced com- 
BOOKKEEPING plete. Questions are grouped for topical review. Answer 
Question Book compiled books, fully illustrated contain detailed explanations, help- 
ful charts. They are endorsed by commercial, high and 
by fig mong woe and public schools, throughout the United States and Canada. 
ADVANCED These books train pupils in answering final examina- 
BOOKKEEPING tion questions, help the teacher in preparing tests, make 


Gunties Bick ests. sure all points have been covered. A valuable supplement 


compiled b i 
es, ne” wna to any text, so reasonable each pupil may have one. 
J. Vincent Gates 


Question Books or 
Answer Books, 40c 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 
40c for a single copy in your subject. Or 


ea.; 35c in lots of 6; ask for free catalog. Then you will order 
30c ea. for 12 or one for all. 
more 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, ny. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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Wall Street of the future. 


Photo courtesy Irving Trust Co. 


Building plans of the large banking and investment 


hcuses portray a picture of the grand canyon of finance. 


ticed the man giving his own sales 
talk, “Aren't these wonderful golden 
slippers to be buried in?” She no- 
ticed the psychology behind his ar- 
gument and when the opportunity 
came to approach him as a prospec- 
tive bond purchaser she made her 
sale. 

Another interesting figure among 
the galaxy of women who have taken 
up their daytime abodes in the Na- 
tion's financial center is the assistant 
treasurer and only woman officer of 
a large banking house, Miss Jean Ar- 
not Reid. 

She came into Wall Street by in- 
vitation and not by plan. It is said 
that officials of the bank who had 
been associated with the Red Cross 
noticed her work with that organiza- 
tion during the war and after she 
finished her hospital service she was 
called down to Wall Street and of- 
fered a position in which she could 
help to make the mechanics of bank- 
ing easier for the increasing number 
of women customers. 

She has been through the hard rou- 
tine of bank experience—hard, that 
is, to the unfamiliar and especially 
the artistically tinged nature which 
Miss Reid possesses. 

jut to Miss Reid the difference 
hetween her career of art and her 
Red Cross experience and the orderly 
conduct of business in a cold marble 
bank building at a busy street cor- 
ner is not very great. To her in- 
terviewer she quoted the line about 


the “house by the side of the road.” 
One can be “a friend to man” either 
beside a country road or along the 
muddy trail to the front lines in the 
war, or even in the rush of a city’s 
traffic, she answers. 

Expressing her opinions on the ad- 
vance of women in Wall Street to 
The New York Telegram, Miss Reid 
feels that the machine age has not 
thrown men out of work to any such 
degree as it has women. “Take the 
family as it was first known in this 
country. Men and women both 
worked, not in competition but com- 
plementing one another. The man 
produced the raw materials. The 
wife manufactured them into food 
and clothes. 


“Now the woman’s side of that 
balance has been taken away from 
her, and she is often reduced to 
either a pauper or a parasite. The 
world has never been able to get 
along on the economic contribution 
of just one sex alone. We should not 
expect that now. People go to work 
because they have to, and things be- 
ing organized as they are today the 
woman naturally knocks on the glass 
door and takes a place in the office.” 

Miss Reid’s philosophy about busi- 
ness as told to her interviewer is, 
that one must want to do a thing tre- 
mendously and then give it everlast- 
ing application. “Many women are 
very ignorant of business methods,” 
she said, as she reflected over her ex- 
periences with them. “But who is 


not ignorant without experience, 
They are not stupid, and that is q 
very different matter.” 


The business life of Miss Mina MM. 
Bruere, assistant secretary of a bank 
and president of the National Asso. 
ciation of Bank Women, appears to 
the Telegram’s writer as somewhat 
of a success formula of a_ business 
woman. He reports that for years 
Miss Bruere gave all her hopes to 
music and her acquaintances among 
musicians are almost as numerous as 
are those she makes in the financial 
and banking world. From music she 
turned to social work, and indirectly 
from social work to banking. 


Her first direct business associa- 
tion was as secretary to Frank <A. 
Vanderlip, whom President Wilson 
called to Washington to organize the 
national war savings campaign. She 
came to New York from St. Louis 
to study music and was so_ thrilled 
even then by Wall Street that later 
after a residence for years in St. 
Louis, she returned. 

Her business experiences with the 
foremost bank president in the coun- 
try during the war, her job now as 
junior officer of a bank, giving per- 
sonal help to customers, adds further 
confidence in the statements she 
makes concerning woman’s opportt- 
nity in business. 


Wants more opportunity for girls 


Her interviewer reveals that Miss 
Bruere’s hobby is that there must be 
no discrimination against women, 
Her father, a country doctor at St. 
Charles, Mo., believed that the brains 
of his daughters might be equal to 
the brains of his sons. The daughter 
stands firm in the faith. Her influ- 
ence is apparent in the bank now in 
the opening of new positions to girls. 
letting them enter the cages as relief 
tellers and enlarge their experience 
in other ways. 


Women in the United States, Miss 
Bruere likes to point out, spend ap- 
proximately one billion dollars a week 
of the nation’s salary and wage in- 
come. They need guidance in this, 
and thousands of them are glad to 
receive expert advice from a woman 
financier. 

It is said that Miss Bruere is proud 
of women in business, and that it isa 
point of honor with her that if a 
woman speculates and loses she must 


(Continued on page 52) 
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(Continued from page 22) 
preparatory) student will be largely 
deprived of an opportunity to learn 
anything about business as a part of 
his general, liberal education. 

Having described in a general way 
the various types of students for 
whom provision needs to be made, 
it is appropriate next to consider for 
a moment the underlying principles 
to be applied to the organization of 
adequate curricula to serve these 
groups. 

Three elements in curriculum 

making 

Specialized curricula of the mul- 
tiple type may, in general, be said to 
consist of three elements: (a) the 
core subjects, or constants required 
of all pupils, irrespective of their 
specialties, (b) the “major” group, 
or special subjects which give the 
curriculum its name, and required 
only of those who pursue the parti- 
cular curriculum in question, and 
(c) a margin of free electives which 
will enable a student to adapt his high 
school education still more complete- 
ly to his individual needs and inter- 
ests. 

To illustrate a secretarial curricu- 
lum might be arranged to consist of 
(a) eight units of constants (out of 
atotal of sixteen required for high 
school graduation) (b) five units of 
secretarial training, which give this 
curriculum its name, and (c) three 
units of free electives including any 
subjects which the student is quali- 
fied to take. 

The subjects to be included under 
(a) would be those required by the 
state department for graduation from 
high school plus any local require- 
ments. In many of our states these 
will include more than eight units. 

The next group (b) would consist 
of the general and special courses re- 
quired for stenographic-secretarial 
training. In states requiring a rela- 
tively large number of academic con- 
stants this group may have to be re- 
duced to four units. 

Finally, in the last (c) group the 
student may select either academic 
ot non-academic subjects, depending 
om his abilities and interests. For in- 
dividuals who are planning to go to 
college these electives may be used 
in whole or part to meet college en- 
trance requirements. Those not 
planning to go to college may elect 
more commercial courses, or music, 
or art, or shop work, or home eco- 
nomics, or any other subjects that 
will add to their general education or 
special individual interests. 

In small high schools operating on 
the constants - with - variables plan 
where no specialized curricula of the 


multiple type can be provided, it is 
best to list together by years the con- 
stants which all must take, and then 
to provide, not a single list of elec- 
tives but groups of electives which 
may be called majors. 

Administrators in such schools will 
do well to consider carefully what 
particular majors are most needed in 
their respective communities, and 
then to build up well-planned offer- 
ings for each major rather than to 
add elective courses in an indiscrimi- 
nate and haphazard sort of way. 

If certain phases of agricultural 
education, for instance, are more 
necessary in the community than 
commercial education, it seems a mis- 
take to add a commercial department 
until the agriculture is fairly well 
previded for. If only one type of 
commercial education can be pro- 
vided instead of the specialized cur- 
ricula described in the first section of 
this paper, then it will undoubtedly 
be wise to give the general introduc- 
tory business courses (including 
typewriting) before launching upon 
a program of specialized training. 


The small school situation 


Even a one-teacher department, 
however, may with careful planning 
and by giving certain courses only 
in alternate years, offer a fairly broad 
program of introductory business 
training, suitable for both vocational 
and non-vocational students, and still 
provide stenographic training of the 
elementary sort. 

The usual practice in these small 
schools of providing almost nothing 
but shorthand, typewriting and book- 
keeping is a great injustice to the 
majority of students who take com- 
mercial training in such high schools. 
It is precisely such practice which has 
placed secondary commercial educa- 
tion in bad repute with college edu- 
cators. The only way to redeem such 
training is by a liberal provision of 
content courses of the less directly 
vocational type but broadly informa- 
tional and absolutely fundamental in 
securing any adequate conception and 
appreciation of the vast business life 
of modern times. 

To summarize this, it may be said 
that good curriculum organization de- 
mands the grouping of pupils accord- 
ing to general (not highly specific) 
educational and vocational goals or 
destinations, and then, to provide well 
defined groupings of subjects care- 
fully selected for each major group- 
ing of pupils. 

The subject-groupings, whether in 
completely organized curricula, or in 
“majors” (as under the constants- 


with-variables plan) should recognize 
the three elements—(a) general high 
school requirements, (b) special 
group requirements according to the 
group which the student elects, and 
(c) a small margin of free electives 
designed to add flexibility to the pro- 
gram in order that each student may 
meet his own needs as fully as pos- 
sible. 

It may be added, incidentally, that 
a well-planned program of pupil 
guidance, including printed descrip- 
tions of the purposes, goals, and na- 
ture of each curriculum or “major” 
group of subjects, will add greatly to 
the effectiveness of such a scheme of 
curriculum organization. 


An outline of this plan 


Every high school should publish 
a printed (or mimeographed) de- 
scription of its plan of curriculum or- 
ganization, setting forth the purpose, 
nature, general requirements, and 
educational or vocational goals of 
each of its “courses” or “majors.” 

This explanatory statement should 
be designed for the guidance of pu- 
pils (and their parents and teachers ) 
in the selection of a curriculum or 
“major” at the beginning of the ninth 
or tenth grades. 

The emphasis in such an announce- 
ment should fall upon (a) the edu- 
cational and vocational opportunities. 
to which each curriculum leads, and 
in a brief form, the general advan- 
tages and limitations of these voca- 
tions. 

It should stress further (b) the 
difficulties and obstacles which may 
be encountered in the pursuit of each 
curriculum and the types of abilities 
most necessary to overcome these 
difficulties. 

In short, the general announce- 
ment or explanatory statement of the 
program of studies as a whole should 
tell clearly the possible types of train- 
ing the student may select, and should 
further give him the general infor- 
mation necessary for a wise selec- 
tion. 


Program plans made easier 


With such a statement in the hands 
of every pupil, and with the help of 
a group of counselors each of whom 
represents a major curriculum di- 
vision, we may expect a more intelli- 
gent selection of curricula by stu- 
dents than is now the rule in most 
schools. 

Not until after a pupil has made 
his curriculum choice is it necessary 
to give him a detailed statement of 
course requirements. 

Such detailed statements, often in 

(Concluded on page 56) 
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ALL PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES hoped that the book on tests and measure- This book is the first volume which at- 
1G OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, ments in commercial education now being tempts a specific and comprehensive dis- 
by I. David Cohen, The Century Co., written will be available by September. cussion of evening high school organiza- 
: ew York, 1929, 471 pp., $3.00. _ The work book that supplements the text tion and administration that has yet been 
ves in- All in all this is a comprehensive, well- is a new feature in this field and should published. It explains the nature of the 
SLACK organized, and common-sense manual in make the material more useable in classes. work, objectives, and inherent possibilities 
inusual vocational guidance. It is the work of a None of the books devoted entirely to this of the evening high school in its relation- 
nan who for more than a decade has been _ field seem as yet to be satisfactory for use ship to adult education, and then proceeds 
atively engaged as a supervisor of voca- by the individual classroom teacher work- to consider the many complex problems 
nstruct tional ac'visement, as a lecturer on voca- ing by himself without the aid of an in- connected with the management of such 
ses of tional guidance, instructor. a school. 
wher cayacities which have afforded him The problem of determining whether or 
an exceptional opportunity for studying not it is desirable and practicable to pro- 
fading, frst hand the problems of vocational coun- vide evening-school instruction in a par- 
d and Brothers, New York, 1928, 500 
a few sling and p : pp., $3.50 ticular community is fully discussed and 
int of pple. Chicago, presents in this book for college ‘@X€S UP the progressive development 0 
int oO tion, and the home. It surveys various the school, State and Federal aid, and the 


phases of vocational guidance, and, after 
examining a number of case histories, for- 
mulates twenty principles to aid counsel- 
ors in their work. 

The second part of the book discusses 
the principles of vocational guidance and 
describes the first steps: visiting indus- 
tries and making surveys and studies. 
The concluding part of the book offers 
aclear and full account of administrating 
guidance, teaching occupations, organizing 
guidance bureaus, and training counselors. 
It describes typical state, city and rural 
plans and programs for guidance and 
placement. 

Though incidental attention is given to 
testing for aptitude for commercial work, 
guidance toward business is given only 
sight attention. What business and busi- 
iss education needs more than anything 
tke is a good personnel. Why does not 
sme leader in commercial education do for 


courses in finance a positive and construc- 
tive analysis of the subject of money and 
prices. 

He begins with a restatement of the the- 
ory of value of money; then proceeds to 
a description of the shifting sequences and 
amplitudes of prices, credit and produc- 
tion. After which follows a description 
of the bank mechanisms of adjustments, 


. a development of the technique of analysis 


Other Titles Awaiting 
Review 


The Questionnaire In Education, 
by Leonard V. Koos, The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 

Standard Tests—A handbook for 
the Classroom Teacher, by Charles 
Russell, Ph. D. Ginn and Com- 


duties and responsibilities of the adminis- 
trator. 

It is unfortunate that in spite of the ef- 
fort to be comprehensive almost all the 
attention is given to the non-commercial 
vocational aspects of the subject. The 
field of business education is commented 
on only in a very incidental way. Our 
best reference for this particular field is 
still probably Lyon’s chapter on The Eve- 
ning High School in “Education for Busi- 
ness” published in 1922, There is urgent 
need for a full statement of the place of 
business education in the evening high 
school and in adult education. 

* 


HAND-TO-MOUTH_ BUYING, by 
Leverett S. Lyon, The Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D. C., 1929, 
487 pp., $4.00. ap 
One of the outstanding characteristics of 

our present economic level is often indi- 


Fa guidance in business education what this pany, Boston. cated to be the practice of hand-to-mouth 
le in veational teacher has done for guidance 2 : buying. It is suggested as being one of 
his field ? How To Understand Accounting, the fundamental reasons why we need not 
ae by Howard C. Greer; The Ronald have such large variations in the degree 
THE USE AND INTERPRETA- Press Company, New York. of prosperity as in the past. 
TION OF EDUCATIONAL Principles of Modern Bookkeeping This volume is one of the most exten- 
TESTS, by Harry A. Green and Al- by Julian H. Saypol; The H. M. sive analyses of the statistics of American 
bert N. Jorgensen, Longmans, Green Rowe Company, Baltimore, Md. trade yet offered to business men and 
and Co., New York, 1929, 389 pp., Bie t economists. It attempts to ascertain the 
$3.20. Business Training, by A. B. Zu- extent to which this widely discussed prac- 
WORK BOOK IN EDUCATIONAL Tavern; The Commercial Text tice generally exists. An examination of 
MEASUREMENTS, by Harry A. Book Company, So. Pasadena, the proportion of business done by ad- 
Greene, Longmans, Green and Co., Calif. vance ordering by many individual busi- 
CILS New York, 1929, 156 pp., $1.80. A History of Financial Speculation, nesses and many industries shows that the 


‘In the last two years there has been a 
constantly greater output of books in edu- 
ational measurements. They are being 
wblished in such rapid succession that it 
difficult to keep up with the new mate- 


by R. H. Mottram; Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston. 


practice varies widely and that generaliza- 
tions are unsafe in this matter. 

The effects of hand-to-mouth buying 
are taken up in great detail. In all com- 
parisons the stocks are expressed as a 


useful to explain and predict price move- 
ments and finally a critical evaluation of 
plans of price control. 

The text presupposes a knowledge of 
the rudiments of economics and should 
give ample material for a course in money. 
Where banking is also considered it would 
seem to be desirable to have a supplemen- 
tary text for this phase of the subject. 
The book takes the modern post-war view- 
point. It should be a very useful reference 
for those who wish to round out their 
knowledge in this field of business edu- 
cation. 


COSMOPOLITAN EVENING 
HIGH SCHOOL, by John F. Friese, 
The Century Company, New York, 
1929, 388 pp., $3.00. 
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percentage of the business done, thus rep- 
resenting the “stock burden of industry.” 
Finally the question of the permanency of 
hand-to-mouth buying is considered. The 
practice was referred to as early as 1868, 
but probably due to the mechanics of trade 
the present system differs materially from 
the older procedure. 

This, and other conclusions reached re- 
garding American industry should make 
this book valuable to buyers and sellers 
of manufactured products. All teachers 
interested in marketing should make them- 
selves acquainted with this valuable con- 
tribution. Its general importance can. be 
seen by the fact that it was chosen as the 
outstanding business book of December, 
1929 by the Business Book League. 


tal. Each book that comes out appears to 
make a distinct contribution in its approach 
f content. This tendency would appear 
0 indicate that we are rapidly becoming 
‘nscious of the need for eliminating the 
‘cessive subjectivity that exists in our 
ttaching. As such it is a good omen that 
We are trying to make our instruction 
hore scientific. 
_ This book has the advantage of present- 
tig its subject in a very simple way, and 
‘mits the numerous experiments to prove 
truth of statements with which other 
txtbooks are often padded. Its most ob- 
Nous weakness to us is the fact that while 
gives sections to arithmetic, language, 
ad other testing, no attention is given to 
tts in business education. It is to be 
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Students Escape 
Business School Fire 
Newport, R. I.—In a fire which caused 
about $60,000 damage to the Newport 
Business College building the pupils were 
forced to jump into a firemen’s net. 
* * * 
Illustrated Business 
Lectures 
Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A series of lec- 
tures on business advancement, to be ac- 
companied by action and motion pictures, 
is reported as being now conducted each 
week by G. E. Marchand in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium of this city. Mr. Mar- 
chand is president and founder of the Na- 
tional University Society, an organization 
which makes no use of text books, writ- 
ten lessons, oral recitations, tests or ex- 
aminations in its plan of “instructing for 
advancement for business.” 
Seven New Courses 
For This School 
MILWAUKEE, Wisc.—The next semester 
of the evening division of the Marquette 
college of business administration will offer 
real estate financing and appraisals, adver- 
tising principles, investments principles and 
practice, property management and selling, 
advertising copy writing and layout, prob- 
lems and theory in advanced accounting 
and practical exporting. 
These subjects are taught by men actual- 
ly engaged in the respective occupations. 


Business Teachers 
Asked for Mutes 

Wasuincton, D. C.—At the Columbian 
Institution for the Deaf, a school con- 
ducted by the Federal Government, more 
than 40 young girls from as many states 
are receiving a college training. These 
girls wear short skirts, bobbed hair and 
look and act much like other girls of their 
age. But all are deaf and some are mutes. 

The problem of training the girl grad- 
uates of this schoo! so they can find jobs 
in business is one of the new tasks under- 
taken by the Government. 

The management of the school is now 
asking the government to provide business 
teachers and business school equipment so 
that the deaf students may be taught to 
operate adding machines, calculators, dupli- 
cating and other office machines. At pres- 
ent typewriting is the only office subject 
taught. The term is five years. 

* * & 
Virginia Now 
Accredits Schools 

Va.—The State Board of 
Education, after approving the report of a 
committee on standards for accrediting 
business colleges, has announced that those 
schools which desire accrediting may now 
file requests. 

In general the state board’s stamp of ap- 
proval will be based on qualifications of 
teachers, entrance requirements, building 
and equipment, financial responsibility of 
the institution and content of courses 
offered. 

* * * 
Business School 
Employment Bureau 

New York, N. Y.—A special employ- 

ment bureau by which it expects to place 


its graduates in better grade positions, has 
been inaugurated by Miner’s Business 
Academy and the Bush Secretarial School. 

It is the object of this bureau, opened in 
the financial section of New York City, to 
perform an unusual service in vocational 
counseling, voice culture for the telephone 
and the principles of successful interview- 
ing. 
Died 

Boston, Mass.—Charies Gordon Cut- 
ter, founder of the Cutter School of Sten- 
ography, died at his home, 46 West Cedar 
Street, January 20. He was buried in 
Duxbury, Mass. 


%* * * 


No Graduates 
Unemployed 

San Francisco, CaALir.—The MacMas- 
ter-Paine Business College recently wanted 
to determine the employment standing of 
its graduates. 

It is reported that this school adver- 
tised in the local newspapers, calling for 
MacMaster-Paine graduates who were 
unemployed to apply to the school, and 
that aiter six weeks of advertising not one 
graduate had applied. 


%* * * 


New Night Classes 
At Beacom College 

Witmincton, DeL.—Two evening clas- 
ses are being added to the curriculum of 
Beacom College, it is announced. One, an 
elementary English class, and the other an 
accounting class offering the Walton sys- 
tem. 

* 

Business Men 
Watch Stenotype 

JouNnstown, Pa.—At a recent meeting 
of the Advertising Club here the Steno- 
type method of shorthand was given an 
effective demonstration by Gerald Devaux 
of the Cambria-Rowe Business College. 


* * 


Summer School 
Appointments 

BERKELEY, CALir.—The University of 
California has made arrangements to have 
Mrs. Minnie DeMotte Frick, instructor in 
secretarial subjects at Oregon State Col- 
lege, give two courses in the methods of 
teaching stenography at the summer 
session this year. Mrs. Frick is also an 
author on secretarial subjects. 

Methods of teaching typewriting at the 
University of Southern California during 
the summer session this year will be 
taught by Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, of the 
Berkeley High School. Mrs. Stuart 
taught at Columbia University last sum- 
mer. 

Miss Eva Jessup, assistant supervisor of 
commercial education and supervisor of 
typewriting in Los Angeles, Calif., will 
teach the methods courses in typewriting 
at Columbia University, New York City, 
this summer. Miss Jessup was one of the 
delegates to the International Commercial 
Congress in Amsterdam, Holland, last 


ear. 
y * * * 


Now Heads High School 
Commercial Department 

OAKLAND, CaLir.—B. W. Spencer, for- 
merly instructor in the Technical High 
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School has been appointed head of the com. 
mercial department of the Roosevelt High 
School here. 

* * * 


Department Stores 
Become Laboratories 

CALir.—Arrangements hay 
been made with the large department store 
of Oakland to cooperate in establishing tyy 
courses for the training of teachers oj 
salesmenship. This course will be offered 
at the University of California, Berkeley, 
It will consist of a morning class on the 
methods used in teaching sales personnel 
and an afternoon laboratory class wher 
the students will be routed through the 
various departments of the stores and wil) 
do actual department store work. 

Miss Gladys Smith of the Berkeley 
High School has been appointed coordin. 
ator in the course, and the instruction and 
laboratory work will be under the direc. 
tion of the educational directors of the 
large department stores of Oakland. 


Local Merchant 
Offers Typing Prize 

SoutH Wuittey, Inp.—A commercial 
teacher in the high school here has started 
her own plan of awards for typewriting 
students to look forward to as a result oi 
proficiency. A local druggist was asked 
to give a prize of one dollar to the pupil 
making the highest score in a monthly 
contest. The grades and rules of the con- 
tests were announced through the news- 
papers and names of contestants published 
as well. A new merchant will be asked 
to award the prize in the next contest. 


* * 


They Debate The 
Commercial Course 

Boonvit_e, Inp.—Whether or not to 
establish a commercial curriculum in the 
high school here was the subject of shan 
conflict among students at the beginning 
of the Jast term. With the aid of the mar- 
ual training department and other car 
penters a place was made ready for short- 
hand, typewriting and bookkeeping in the 
basement of the school. The first term ol 
the course was pronounced a success. 


* * 


New Night Classes 

Apion, Micu.—A period of night 
struction covering twelve weeks has begut 
at the Washington Gardner high school. 
Business subjects taught include shorthant, 
bookkeeping, office machine practice, type 
writing and business English. The enrol- 
ment in these classes is expected to reat 
150 pupils. 

* * * 

Larger Faculty 
Needed 

EvansviL_e, Inp.—The commercial 
partment of Evansville high school shares 
in the general. growth of schools _heté. 
Two additions to the faculty were neces 
sary because of increased commercial dt 
partment enrolment after the first semesttt. 


* * * 
New Commercial 
Department Head 
Mr. Vernon, Ixp.—Robert Gough, 


Muncie, Ind., has been appointed to take 
charge of the commercial department o 
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the high school here. He was formerly 
iad of the Stinesville high school com- 
nercial department and has taught book- 
keeping in the Muncie Business College. 
\r, Gough has had practical experience 
yith several industrial concerns on the 
Pacific Coast. He will receive his A. B. 
degree from Ball Teachers’ College next 
summer. 

* * 
Business College 
Qwner Disappears 
PortsMoUTH, Ou1o.—The Southern Col- 
ge of Commerce which opened about two 
years ago is reported to be now in the 
iands of the receiver. It is stated that 
court action was necessary because of the 
adden disappearance of the proprietor who 
eft, it is reported, because he found em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

* 
Add Business To 
Extension Courses 
Syracuse, N. Y.—The Extension School 
of Syracuse University will offer next 
gmester a number of new courses of a 
business and industrial nature. Foreman- 
ship, practical psychology in advertising 
ad selling, accounting principles, theory 
of numbers, business cycles and monopolies 
ad trusts, investments and property in- 
sirance are some of the new subjects to be 
taught. 

Toronto’s New School 
Toronto, CanaApa.—Construction of the 
Yorth Toronte technical-commercial school 
vas begun recently with the breaking of 
ground. Elaborate ceremonies marked the 
ginning of this work. 


Maine High School 

Discusses Its Commercial Work 
WaTerVILLE, MaAtne.—The commercial 
tachers of the junior and senior high 
schools here met recently to hear F. G. 
Nichols of Harvard University discuss 
tir problems. Professor Nichols was 
called upon to answer many questions con- 
cerning classroom instruction. 


New Teachers’ 

Association 

Boston, Mass.—In order to bring to- 
gther students of commercial education, 


and to aid them in assimilating information 
which will be of value to them, The Busi- 
ness Teachers’ Association of Boston Uni- 
versity has been formed. Clarence Mc- 
Guire, of New Bedford, is president. 


Faculty Increased 

Wasuincton, D. C.—With the opening 
of the second semester both the curricula 
and the faculty of Columbus University 
will be enlarged. In the school of account- 
ancy courses in credits and collection, 
mathematics of accounting, and business 
statistics will be taught. This engages 
the services of three men who are now in 
active business in their respective fields. 


* * 
Postgraduate Course 
Offered 
Detror:, MicH.—The Detroit High 


School of Commerce will offer a special 
one-year postgraduate secretarial course 
for high school graduates, beginning with 
the present semester. The course is ar- 
ranged for both those who have had a 
limited amount of business training in high 
school and those who have taken no steno- 
graphic work. The course will continue 
on during the summer. 
* * 
New Ownership 
Lexincton, Ky.—The Southern Broth- 
ers Fugazzi School of Business has been 
sold by H. B. Southern, Jr., to B. J. Mit- 
chell, his wife and Miss Anna P. Mitchell. 
Mr. Mitchell was business manager of the 
institution and Miss Mitchell is principal. 
* * * 
Wilkes-Barre School 
Enlarges Board 
Pa.—The board of di- 
rectors of the Wilkes-Barre Business Col- 
lege has elected Clarence J. Capwell as an 
additional member. 
* * 
New College 
To Be Opened 
PapucaH, Ky.—Plans for the establish- 
ment of a business college have been an- 
nounced by the board of trade here. The 
school, for which negotiations have been 
in progress for some time will be opened 
by R. W. Cannon, Knoxville, Tenn., as 
owner and manager. 


Stock Brokerage Course 


San Francisco, Catrr.—The curriculum 
of the San Francisco Institute of Account- 
ancy is to be augmented by a course in 
stock brokerage. Two short courses in 
mathematics are proposed as a further ad- 
dition. 

* * * 


Beacom Graduation 


Witmincton, Det.—It is announced by 
J. W. Hirons, vice-president of Beacom 
College, that there are 123 students in the 
1929 graduating class of the school. This 
is a larger number than at any time in the 
past. No commencement exercises were 
held but the students will assemble later 
in the year for their annual re-union and 
dance in the school’s auditorium where a 
program including awarding of diplomas, 
certificates and medals will be given. 

* * * 


Spanish Business Show 
Includes Teachers 


Barcelona, Spain.—A series of confer- 
ences in which business men, bankers, 
teachers of commercial subjects and em- 
ployees of business houses participated, 
was conducted in connection with the re- 
cent annual business show here. 

Lectures and session brought into con- 
sideration such subjects as: Internal Or- 
ganization in the Bank, the Use of Add- 
ing and Bookkeeping Machines, Business 
Correspondence, Vocational Selection of 
Business Employees, Financial Stock 
Trading in Enterprises. The daily news- 
papers and the technical press published 
high eulogies of the lectures for their edu- 
cational work in the field of the develop- 
ment of modern business technique. 

* * * 


New Feature in 
Accounting Machine 


It is reported that the National Cash 
Register Company has perfected a front 
feed feature for its accounting machines 
which are used in posting commercial 
banking accounts. It is claimed that the 
new device results in greater speed of op- 
eration. 


Quotaticn board in the New York Real Estate Securities Exchange, a 
new development in the field of organized finance and investment 
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(Continued from page 39) 
(Second Semester) 


Finance 

Business Psychology 

Accounting or 
Merchandising ............ 

Business Management 
and Organization 

Real Estate 

Physical Education and 
Electives 


As one looks over the offerings of 
the various junior colleges, the strik- 
ing resemblance to high school and 
business college courses is evident. 
The high school has long been 
charged with adapting business col- 
lege courses and methods to high 
school conditions. 

Are we going to take the business 
college offering “hook, line and 
sinker” as the junior college offer- 
ing? Should we do so? Possibly 
there is a definite place for such work 
in our junior colleges. If so, are 
there not other types of commercial 
work that should also be offered in 
order that the commercial work of 
the junior college may provide some 
distinct contribution to the field of 
commercial work? 

We hear many voices raised in 
favor of a distinct contribution, that 
contribution to be in the nature of 
“semi-professional” courses. With 
this idea in view, Koos made an ex- 
tensive survey® of the fields of en- 
gineering, agriculture, home econo- 
mics and industry and commerce in 
order to discover just what levels in 
the various fields might be termed 
semi-professional, and for which the 
junior college might train. 

His survey brought in the follow- 
ing subjects: accounting, money and 
banking, commercial law, corporation 
finance, real estate and insurance. 

His survey of business colleges and 
correspondence schools further added 
the following: business administra- 
tion, higher accounting, interstate 
commerce, banking and finance, 
business letter writing, industrial 
management and commercial Span- 
ish. 


What are the professions? 


units 
units 


units 


units 
units 


2% units 


To distinguish the difference be- 
tween trades and semi-professions 
and between semi-professions and 
professions, Koos called on experts 
in departments of commerce in uni- 
versities for their opinions. 


Fifty per cent of these educators 
rated the following as semi-profes- 
sions : 

Loan ‘and: stock brokers 

City Department Store buyers 


Chief clerks 
Credit men 


Commercial designers 

Insurance agents and adjusters 

Jobbing and wholesale merchants 

Statistical clerks 

Shipping department heads 

Store keepers in large business con- 

cerns 

In addition to these there was 
placed on the list 21 more occupa- 
tions, including merchants, agents, 
salesmen of various sorts, private 
secretaries, general accountants and 
traffic managers. 

The balance of the occupations 
were placed mostly on the profes- 
sional level (a level defined as “re- 
quiring a four-year course for prep- 
aration’) and included: cost and cer- 
tified public accountants, auditors, 
comptrollers, credit managers, em- 
ployment managers, sales managers, 
general managers, bond salesmen, 
statisticians. 

Thinking of the semi-professional 
level as the type level for the junior 
college we read what Professor R. J. 


Leonard of Columbia says in the’ 


Teachers College Record, May, 1925 
(pages 724-733) : 


“Insofar as the universities ¢op. 
cern themselves with professiong! 
education, their efforts will be cop. 
fined to the higher and highest Iey. 
els. These are the permanent yy. 
versity fields. No other institutions 
can perform these services satisfac. 
torily. And insofar as junior ¢l- 
leges concern themselves with occy- 
pational education their efforts wil 
be confined to the middle level, and 
in like manner develop their perma- 
nent field.” 

Also, “In the realm of commerce 
there is no end to the occupations of 
the middle level, nearly all types of 
salesmen, accounting, secretarial 
work, passenger and mercantile traf- 
fic—although instructions in these 
fields may be offered also in the 
higher level.” 


1F. L. Whitney, The Junior College in America 
(Colorado State Teachers College Bulletin, 192), 

? California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 
October, 1928. 

’L. V. Koos, The Junior College Movement, 
(Ginn and Co., 1925). 


Safeguarding the™Future of 


Private Business Schools 
(Continued from page 38) 


ence as a member of the Board of the 
National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools I am amazed at 
the apparent ignorance of our present 
standards or indifference to them of 
some schools at present carrying 
memberships. 

While there are many things that a 
strong national association can do 
and is doing to promote the individ- 
ual school, I think its chief function 
is to serve as an accrediting agency 
for private schools in the same way 
that such agencies serve for secon- 
dary schools and colleges. In doing 
this it is rendering to private schools 
its greatest service. 

My observation is that with our 
present organization, where there are 
no member schools, the old-time 
knocking, price-cutting and other de- 
plorable practices are still existing 
while the constant. tendency of mem- 
ber schools is to work in harmony. Is 
it not reasonable to suppose that if 
we can continue a strong organization 
that will include all worthy schools, 
dropping schools that are chronic 
violators of our standards, and pro- 
tecting weaker schools that are trying 


to do the right thing, we can educate 
the public to discriminate ? 

With united power and _ through 
right publicity, we can wage a deter- 
mined fight against fake organiza 
tions and such unworthy schools, 3 
offer thirty-day courses, and _hodle- 
in-the-wall branch schools organized 
by mercenary-minded men that are 
continually springing up. By unit 
edly carrying on a campaign of edt- 
cation we can enable the public to 
discriminate and thus command the 
confidence and respect of educators 
in the public school and college fields. 

I have not time to go into the 
membership requirements, standards 
of practice, and code of ethics of our 
present organization but they aft 
published in book form and may be 
had by any school. They are rea- 
sonable and deserve the support 0 
all worthy schools, yet they are such 
as command the confidence and re- 
spect of other educational associ 
tions. 

What do you say that we stand to- 
gether and fight for our craft and 
thus safeguard the future of the Pr- 
vate Business School? 
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Why Did Portland, Oregon, 
Adopt this Rowe Work Pad? 


Scientific Dictation Studies has just been adopted 
by the Portland high schools because it gives the 
student the practice he needs in dictation and tran- 
scription—in concise and interesting form. English 
and shorthand are effectively correlated throughout. 
Shorthand outlines at the top of each page. The 
material is scientifically graded. 


Scientific Dictation Studies, New Dictation Course, 
and Secretarial Training have the revised shorthand 
outlines. List price, Scientific Dictation Studies, 90c. 


SCIENTIFIC 
DICTATION 
STUDIES 


A copy will gladly be sent 

you to consider for intro- 

duction into your school. 

Single copies for supple- 

mentary use will be sent 

to teachers at 25% off the 
list price. 


The H. M. Rowe Company 
626 North Gilmor Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Curriculum Making in 
Business Education 


Just Published by the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associati 


Three hundred and sixty pages devoted 
to principles and problems of curricu- 
lum making in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, collegiate schools 
of business, day continuation schools, 
private business schools, and private 
teacher-training institutions. 


The fifty-five contributors include lead- 
ing general and business educators of 
this country. 


AN OUTSTANDING AND 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOK! 


Send $2.50 to 

EDWARD J. MCNAMARA 
155 West 65th Street 

New York City 


THE RESULT 
OF WISE SELECTION 


The surest indication of the wisdom of selecting 
Walton texts is the outstanding successes of those 
trained in the Walton method of accounting instruc- 
tion. 

More than 1000 students trained by the Walton 
method have passed the prescribed examinations, se- 
curing degrees, memberships and associate memberships, 
as Certified Public Accountants, Chartered Accoun- 
tants, and Members and Associates of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants. 

For nine consecutive years students trained by the 
Walton method won special distinction in the American 
Institute examinations, in which Walton-trained stud- 
ents compete with graduates of all schools giving train- 
ing in accounting. 

Students trained by the Walton method have won 
twenty medals offered by the Illinois Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants for high standing in the IIli- 
nois C. P. A. Examinations. 

Of the successful candidates who won their degrees 
in Illinois Examinations for Certified Public Accoun- 
tants last November, 40 per cent were Walton-trained. 


You, Too, Can Make a Wise 


Selection 


The superiority of a text should be the basis of your 
selection. Walton accounting texts, written by men 
with years of practical accounting and teaching experi- 
ence, are authoritative, conform to sound pedagogical 
principles, and are in accord with present accounting 
practice. 

Instructors of accounting and practicing public ac- 
countants have praised unreservedly the completeness, 
thoroughness, and authoritativeness of Waltcxn texts. 
This wave of approval is reaching higher and higher 
as teachers and accountants in ever-increasing number: 
discover the superiority of Walton publications. 

Walton texts have undergone the most exhaustive 
trials and tests, and their superiority has been abun- 
dantly proved. When you use Walton materials, you 
are using texts that have been perfected through 
years of rigorous development to their present pinnacle 
of perfection. 

We want you to know more about Walton publi- 
cations. Simply check the coupon below for examina- 
tion copies of texts in which you are interested. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of COMMERCE 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 

1250 McCormick Building, 336 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 

Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 

checked: 


Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 

Cost Accounting 

Federal Income Tax Accounting 
C.P.A. Review Problems 


WALTON BUSINESS LAW SERIES: 


Elementary Law; Contracts 

Agency; Partnership 

Sales; Negotiable Instruments 

Property, Real and Personal 

Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Special Forms for. 
Teaching Business 
Record Keeping 


There are 18 of these forms; 
designed especially for commer- 
cial school requirements, by ex- 
perts with thorough knowledge 
of complicated modern account- 
ing. Each ruling and size is 
adapted to its particular use. 
Here is the list: 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and _ Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


There is a Grand Rapids Loose Leaf 
binder for every form . . ae 
really flat, not theoretically so . 

at page 1 or page 1,000. Limited in 
size only by your needs . will 
accommodate any number of pages 
. . . regulated by spring steel bind- 
ing bands which, when the book is 
opened, arch up in the middle, giving a 
flat surface throughout. 

Binders and forms always in stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLES 


(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Exclusive Mfrs. of Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices. 


What Others Want To Know 


Correspondence Courses 
In Accounting 


Gentlemen: 

We are making a study of correspondence 
courses in accounting. We shall be pleased to 
have you send us the names of several publishers 
of accounting courses that might be adapted to 
the needs of those who wish to do correspondence 
work in accounting, as we wish to find a course 
that we could learn and use for correspondence 
work, getting “exclusive right’? territory tor 
same. 

We believe there are good courses for this 
purpose, that while not sdanigtalay elemental, are 
simplified more than are most of the high priced 
courses on the market in which the mortality is 
so high. 

We desire to get in touch with a course that 
will be so constructed that it will fill the needs 
of the commercial field and one that can be 
handled so that those who complete the work 
will compare well with the percentage of those 
who complete rendered courses, having a mor- 
tality (the number who drop the course) range 
around 5 to 10 per cent rather than around 90 
per cent, the prevailing figure of the well known 
correspondence courses in accounting. 

M. R. Edwards. 


Sioux City, Towa. 

The National Home Study Council, 839 
Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, 
C., publish and distribute gratis a Home 
Study Blue Book which has a list of cor- 
respondence schools and courses. 


Teacher Training Above 
the Non-College Level 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a copy of the May, 1929, issue 
of your JourNaL or Business Epucation if you 
still have, this back issue. I am particularly in- 
terested in an article in above issue regarding 
training of commercial teachers, as we are mak- 
mg a survey in North Carolina at this time. 

fay I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you upon the high type Journal you are giving 
to us commercial teachers—the first of its kind 
that is really carrying the opinion of genuinely 
commercial education above the non- college level ? 

Commercial education has been done ‘‘to death” 
on the non-college level, and standards must re- 


deem the course. 
W. R. Blackburn, President. 
North Carolina Commercial Teachers 
Association. 


The May and June, 1929, issues of THE 
JouRNAL BustnEss Epucation con- 
tained articles on general teacher-training. 
These issues are on file and are no longer 
available for distribution, but may be used 
for reference at the offices of the JouRNAL. 

The National Association of Commercial 
Teacher Training Institutions, meeting at 
New York University, February 28, will 
doubtless provide some new studies on this 
subject which will be reported in the 
March issue of THE JoURNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation. Many other articles such as 
requested above are in preparation. 


The School Budget 


Gentlemen: 

One thing I should like to see in your maga- 
zine this year is an article cr two concerning the 
making of a school budget. I have had to do 
that in my work here and I am at a loss in 
doing it. I make the best job of it that I can 
but I am sure I could pick up a lot of gocd 
pcints from articles in your book on that subject. 

I should like to know just what items go under 
general control, instruction, cperation, main- 
tenance, etc., and a good rule distinguishing be- 
tween what shall come out of the building fund 
aed. whet should be charged to the educational 
un 

Pe*haps yeu could refer me to some good books 
or magazine articles on this subject that would 


help me. 

Robert C. Mortland. 
Aledo High Schcol, 
Aledo, Illinois. 

A comprehensive article on the school 
budget with respect to the functions of the 
commercial department and the commer- 
cial department's interest in it will appear 
some time during the summer months. 


For immediate reference we would rec. 
ommend : 

“Essentials of a school budget,” by 

H. Holst—American School Board 
Journal, February, 1929. 

“Administration of the Budget in See. 
ondary Schools,” by W. C. Reavis and 
R. Woellner—School Review, October, 
1929. 

“Distribution of School Exon 
Under Budget Control,” by J. W. Me. 
Clinton—School Executives 
September, 1929 

“How to Develop and How to Use a 
School Budget,” by E. T. Stretcher— 
Nation’s Schools, June, 1929. 

“Public School Finance,” a book by 
H. P. Rainey, pp. 159-183. 

“Business Administration of a School 
gl a book by Reeder, W. G.,, pp 
44-65. 


Reading About Business 


The commercial club in cur high schooi would 
like to subscribe for a business magazine and | 


‘have been asked to look into the matter. 


Do you publish one that you think suitable and 
interesting to juniors and seniors in high school? 
We are familiar with your JouRNAL or Bustngss 
Epucation, and although it is a splendid publi- 
cation for ‘colleges or teachers, we feel it is too 
far advanced in subject matter to be of the 
utmost benefit and interest to the members of 
our club. 

If you will send us sample copies of. business 
pericdicals, or are able to give us information 
concerning the source for obtaining such maga- 
zines, it will be very much appreciated. 

Lillian A. Layton, Instructor. 
Selinsgrove, Penna. 
“Advertising and Selling,” 9 East 38th 

Street, New York City. $3 

“Nation's Business,” Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Washington, D. C. $3.00. 


“System,” McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Tenth Ave. and 36th Street, 
New York City. $2.50. 

“The Business Week,” McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Tenth Ave. and 
36th Street, New York City. A weekly 
review of business. 


Scholarships in Business Education 


Gentlemen : 

In your October number we note the 
question as to schools of business offering 
scholarships. Thinking it might be of in- 
terest to you, we present herewith our 
notice of free scholarships now available 
in the Colorado Vocational College. 

There are now available a number 0 
free scholarships in the Colorado Voca- 
tional College, Inc., ranging from fifty to 
one hundred dollars each. These are good 
for any course in high school or college. 
A number are expressly available for com- 
mercial students. Scholarships are not re- 
stricted as to state, or previous training. 
They are awarded on the basis of merit 
and earnestness of purpose. The first in- 
stalment of scholarships will be awarded 
this month. Candidates should apply at 
once to Guy H. Lorenson, president, 
Colorado Vocational College, Inc., 1020 
Logan Street, Denver, Colo. 


The Journal of Business Edu- 
cation welcomes the corre- 
spondence of its readers. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL oF Business EpucaTIon. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Rockwell- Barnes Company, 15138 West 38th St., 
Chicago, Il 


Adding Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. 
Chicago, Il. 

Reliable Typewriter & Adding Machine Corp., 
170 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIl. 


Paulina St., 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
m Y. 


Billing Machines 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Types Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
ood Typewriter 342 Madison 
. New 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson Tower 
dg., Baltimore, Md. 
Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, II. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Ualerwood 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N 


Books 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. High School 
of Commerce, New_Y 

™ Publishing Co., Battle — Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mas 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, III. 

Mecnuillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 


McGraw-Hill Book Inc., 370 Seventh 
New York, N. 


Palmer Company, “55 Fifth Ave. New 
taba ‘Hail, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
: Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
W. Hazelton 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


10. 
Textbook 125 W. 42nd 


St., New York, } 
_ School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
, Chicago, II. 


Calculating Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, 
~eeton Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago, Ill. 
tures Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 


, Chicago, 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Graybar Bldg., 


New York, } 


Duplicating Machines 
Beck Company, 438 Broadway, New 


York, } 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 


Rotospeed Co., 
342 Madison 


Underwood Typewriter 
Ave., New York, N. 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Ditto 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, I 

Heyer ag Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blv Chicago, 

Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 


Erasers 
—_ > Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 


Renae Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 


American Institute of — Administration, 
775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

— Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
4ist St., Chicago, II. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas. M. a eed & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


lyn, N 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 10 Logan 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Magazines 
Gregg Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
New York, N. Y 
New of Education, 33 Lehigh 
Newark, N. 
A. N. “balmmer, Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
vor 
South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Note Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, II. 
Pens and Pencils 
20 W. 47th St., 


Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Marathon Fountain 1 Pen Co., 32 Union Square, 


New York, } 
The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. 
A. Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
Schnell Penselpen Corp., 130 W. 42nd St., New 
York, 
Penhcolders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
Ne fork, N. 


A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
York, Nv 


New 
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Ribbons and Carbons 


Co Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Company, 
9-71 Wooster St., New York, N. 
Manifold, Supplies Co., 190 Third Ave. = Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 
L. PS Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Underwood Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, } 


—, — Business Univ ersity, Bowling 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 
fork, } 


Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


School ~ and Medals 


Apple Co., Inc., J. F., Lancaster, Pa. 

Artistic Medal & Baige Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
St., New York, 

Co., Bastian Bldg., Rochester, 


Shorthand Machines 


The Michigan Ave. at St., 
Chicago, Il 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer School Courses 


Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Gregg School, The, Chicago, IIl. 

Harvard University Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 


New York University, New York, N. Y. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
ica 
Tubular Soxcialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark- Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N. 
— Teachers’ 


Agency, Bowling Green, 


Co-operative Instructors’ Association, Marion, 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 


dg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal are Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Reliable Typewriter & Adding Mach. Corp., 170 
W. Washington St., Chicago, 'IIl. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 

Yor 9 aNe 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
a a ae Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 


Visible Index Systems 


Ross-Gould Co., 481 No. Tenth St., St. 
Mo. 
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Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 


You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 
48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO * San FRANCISCO 


Guarantees 
Jewelry of 
the Better 
Sort 
Rings, pins and medals of 
highest quality at 
lowest price 


Write for Samples 


J. F. APPLE CO., Inc. 
Lancaster Pa. 


We deal with studen’ 
what 


sam 
sketches-Prices low- 
& workmanship 
Free Catalog 


BASTIAN BROS- CO. 
Makers Since 1895 
945 Bastian Bidg~ Rochester ~ New York_ 


Rs a teachers or school officials 


Tomorrow's Business Executives 


Will not be selected because of their 
ripe experiences in yesterday's meth- 


ods. 


He who consistently provides 


for changing needs and plans for 


growth and development—whether 


he teaches business or practices gf 


it—is putting experience ap” 


knowledge to its 


usefulness 


It’s time to check! 


Ellis 
Publishing Co. 


Battle Creek 
Mich. 


Builders of Better Books ¢ 


o 


“PLEASE 
SEND”! 
o Ellis Publishing Co., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
o ’ Send for examination the 
é following textbooks and descrip- 
line: — 


tive literature on your complete 
Bookkeeping and Business Methods. . . [3 


Arithmetic for Business 


Rapid Calculation Exercises 
Practical Law [_|. Effective English and Letter Writ- 
ing (J. Accuracy Plus (J. Vocabulary Method of 


Training Touch Typists __]. Ellis Rational Speller 
a 


(Continued from page 42) 
come up smiling. She has found tha 
they do. 

“IT saw the ieading men of Wal 
Street in Mr. Vanderlip’s office,” she 
recalls, “and I did not find their ‘Spit 
any superior to that in women.’ 

This woman of Wall Street fazed 
an unusual problem ten years ag 
when she was called to become the 
woman adviser of bank. She found 
that after all her experience with the 
inside machinery of the largest bank 
in Wall Street she still needed to 
make a personal adjustment in order 
to take over the more specific duties 
in dealing with a bank’s customers, 

Of the routine of a bank clerk's 
job she knew nothing at all. Small 
details affecting the negotiability of 
a check or the flotation of a personal 
loan of $500 were entirely out of her 
experience. Yet she knew all about 
the structure of nationwide finaneial 
policy and even the plans for gigantic 
foreign trade. 

It was like enrolling to learn ee. 
mentary business training after hay- 
ing earned a Ph.D. She learned it, 
however, we are told. By odd jobs 
around the bank; at night in classes 
in banking and law, and by a policy 
of going to someone who knew 
whenever she wasn’t sure herself, 
Less than three years after coming to 
this bank she was made an officer. 

. From the other Women of Wall 
Street we get more stories of femi- 
nine determination stick until 
equality is recognized. Some tell that 
their first presence in that “lair of 
malefactors of great wealth” was the 
subject of derision. “Hey, lookit the 
skirt!” greeted. some who wert 
among the first to make their ap 
pearance in the cauldron of finance 
which has now become so well known 
that it boasts familiarity with even 
the most remote farmhouse in the 
land. 

“Wall Street was more serious in 
those old days,” according to Miss 
Beatrice Carr, who came from Eng- 
land as a statistician for a bond 
house and has remained in the same 
job since, gaining a most intimate 
touch on the economic pulse of the 
Nation, picking good stocks for cus- 
tomers and warning against bad ones. 

“Not only has there been a tre 
mendous influx of women, but s0 
many of them have been of the flap- 
per class. The same thing has hap- 
pened with the men. The runners 
and boys who did odd jobs at $5 
week were mostly young college 
graduates at the ambitious task of 
learning the business. One of the 
boys from our old house that I knew 
in those days has now become a Mot- 


(Continued on page 54) 
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VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


¥y the cost of other systems 
Handy facts about your business insure success 

Correct judgment and analysis is based on knowin 

FACTS. These | byHANDIFA’ 

lust think —5 card-sheets make 100 cards visible. 
‘acts now buried in your records will take on new 
life when made visible. HANDIFAX 


481 N. TenthSt. 
ST. LOUIS , MO, 


FA 


Preferred by Teachers 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 
ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 


FAMOUS FOR FOOD 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
CHEF'S RECIPES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


ms WHEN YOU GO TO 
ST.LOUIS STOP 

00 


AT THE NEW 
JEFFERSON 
HOTEL 
| 
il 


i hy SOP ERATE 


it 
JAG 


CHICAGO 


ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 


The Nation’s 
Leading 
Business Educators 


welcome 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


As the Long-Sought and Much-Needed 
Organ of the Profession 


No Charge! 


This charming hotel sur- 
rounded by green lawns and 
sun porches is the only Hotel 
in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room with- 


out charge. 


The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, 
modern furnishings, bridge 
and reading lamps and three 
or more windows to the room. 
Everything is cozy and home- 


Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 
Owner Manager 


CONTINENTAL 
PLAN 
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CLEAR- 
SCRIPT 


WRITING 


BUILT FOR 


COMMERCIAL 
SCHOOL WORK 


EXCELLENT 
WRITING 
QUALITIES 


CORRECTLY 
PRICED 


WATER MARK 


INSURES 
UNIFORMITY 


Ask for Samples 
and Prices 


| 


ROCKWELL- BARNES CO. 


1513 W. 38th St. 
‘CHICAGO, 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
America’s Handwriting Magazine 


Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 
rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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gan partner. That was more of the 
type than we get here now.” 

Inspiring salesmen to sell securi- 
ties by the letters she writes occu- 
pies the time of another Wall Street 
woman, Miss Elizabeth Ellsworth 
Cook, who graduated from Cornell 
and was elected to Phi Beta Kappa, 
and later studied law and _ finance. 
With bond selling as her ambition 
she turned her attention toward the 
leading security houses and was al- 
lowed to try her hand at writing let- 
ters and selling securities by mail. 

This she did for eight years and 
then came her opportunity to work 
directly with the sales organization in 
one of the Street’s high ranking 
houses. 

Next to stimulating and directing 
the sales organization of this house 
Miss Cook’s most important function 
probably is her share in selecting the 
stock and bond issues from other 
houses which the salesmen will offer 
to their customers. During a normal 
year it is said she passes on 1,000 to 
1,500 of these issues. 

With these duties and in this stra- 
tegic position Miss Cook has come 
to be recognized as one of the out- 
standing women of finance. In sal- 
ary, as well as in importance of her 
work, she ranks among the topmost 
in Wall Street. Many a man who is 
a partner of a Stock Exchange house, 
it is said, has exercised less influence 
upon its policy than has this woman 
employe. 

‘She firmly believes that women in 
the future will not accept support 
from their husbands. 


Bringing the “Debs” into business 


Although women are advancing 
rapidly in business, and = many 
“moves” have been made which place 
them strategic positions, this 
woman believes that the greatest 
emancipation of women will ¢ome 
when the daughters of the socially 
and financially prominent will find 
life so dull that they will force their 
fathers to provide equal opportuni- 
ties for partnerships and titles for 
them in business as well as for their 
brothers. 

Another organizer of women’s de- 
partments in large investment house 
is a woman who believes that women 
in business must be at least ten per 
cent better than any competing man 
in order to have any chance at all. 
It is said that there are financial 
houses so steeped in tradition that 
they would be horrified at the thought 
of a girl operating their telephone 
switchboard. Many refuse to carry 
women’s accounts on margin. 


Exclusively 
for Miller’s 


Miller’s pens are made of the 
finest English steel imported es- 
pecially for their manufacture, 


Another step upward in qual- 
ity—but no advance in price! 


LLER BROS 
DU CATOR 


MILLER BAQS 
FALCON PEN 


(MILLER BRO'S 
tm BOWL POINTED 


MILLER BROS) 
4 KNIGHT TEMPLER 


MILLER BROS. 
NO 321 


oMILLER BROS- 
STUDENT 


ERB 
UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 


PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 
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it FRROE-NO- Way 


Certainly a decided 
improvement over this 


Old-Fashioned Way 


ELIMINATING 95% of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 

eae THE OUTPUT 30% to 
50 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 


It fits any desk or typewriter and is at- 
tached to all makes of calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

If you have doubt of the great advantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 
you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without it. 


Patented .and Manufactured by 


INC. 


20 Sixth St. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Positions for Teachers 


and Business Schools 
for Sale 


Write us your wishes and ask for 
ovr free booklet. Reading this ad- 
vertisement may mean advancement 
for you if you act at once. Address 
M. S. Cole, Secretary. 


CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Marion, Indiana 


And the stories that are told about 
women speculators seem to justify 
this attitude. It is said that one 
woman who lost $1,000 in speculative 
trading some years ago invaded the 
private office of her broker with a 
pistol, demanding the immediate re- 
turn of her money. 


Another, the wife of a large cus- 
tomer, ordered the purchase of three 
different stocks. The next day two 
of the stocks advanced ; the third had 
fallen several points. So she tele- 
phoned her broker : “I’ve decided just 
to take those two stocks which went 
up; you may cancel my order on the 
other one.” 


And so this Woman of Wall 
Street believes that the standards of 
Wall Street are men’s standards. 
The methods are men’s. She there- 
fore went into bond selling on that 
basis without asking any concessions, 
and she has enforced that rule on the 
women of her department. They tell 
you on the Street that she has an un- 
canny ability to pick girls who have 
a knack of salesmanship and_ that 
when she does make the mistake of 
employing one who is unfit she exer- 
cises a masculine abruptness in dis- 
charging her. 

The first requirement that this 
woman financier places with a girl 
starting work with her is to subscribe 
to the salesmanship course of a cer- 
tain economic advisory service which 
has a reputation for fundamental 
soundness. 

Mrs. Mary Riis was entirely with- 
out business experience when she 
went to work as a seller of bonds. 
Her salary was $75 a month. They 
gave her books to read—her own 
course in bond selling—and she got 
badly tangled up among such words 
as amortization and depreciation. 

Within two years she had_ suc- 
ceeded not merely in the eves of those 
who employed her but to her own 
conviction and satisfaction. Further- 
more, people outside her own house 
were talking about her. It is said that 
the vocational bureau, which has told 
her nobody wanted her, now sent her 
a questionnaire in a survey they were 
making, asking successful women 
what qualities were needed for enter- 
ing business. 

Mrs. Riis could only answer that 
she did not know and that good au- 
thority had assured her she never 
would know. 

During the early years of her em- 
ploy she attended night classes at 
New York University. Later to con- 
tinue the discipline to herself, she 
taught a course in investments at 
Columbia University. 

This woman like some of the rest, 


Train for the 
New Business Era 


The revolutionary changes taking place in 
the industrial world today necessitate new 
and more effective methods of acquiring a 
knowledge of business and finance. 


A.1.B.A. Home Study Club 


You can now obtain, under an entirely 
new Plan, a thorough training in funda- 
mentals of business and finance through 
a modern course in Accounting that rep- 
resents the experiences of many firms and 
individuals. 

You and a few selected friends, acquain- 
tances or business associates meet regu- 
larly throughout the course with the insti- 
tute’s local Advisory Member. He ex- 
plains the many variations between theory 
and practice of Accountancy and _ their 
practical application to concrete business 
situations. 


Use the Coupon 


Mail the coupon today for booklet about 
this new Plan of executive and professional 
training. 


American Institute of B 
1775 Broadway, New York City 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without obligation, booklet 57C. 


LASS PINS &RING 


Kah 


Pin, Guard & Chain No. G355 
Raised letters on pin or background pnacest 
Stl. Sil. $1.65 Each, Dozen at. 25 Each, Rl. 
$1.90 Dozen ‘$1.45 Ba. » 10k. $3.06 
Ea., Dz. $2.50 Ea. 
Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard oe 


Each 
Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2. 75, $2 25Ea. 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top ay $5.0 
Gold, with Green Gold Top 0, $6. 
Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC —— & BADGE Co. 
212-214 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 


EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 


“T am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 
—. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor of Social Sciences, East Orange, 

hy 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
aod Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


_“T enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jcur- 
nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“I congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
cine 4 Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


brings to business the feminine trait 


in matter of age. A man, after 
forty, is somewhat limited in habits, 
even in business, although he can still 
get along. The woman of this age 
is even more likely to be discrimi- 
nated against. 

Perhaps Mrs. Riis figuratively pro- 
claims the feeling of all the Women 
of Wall Street when she says, “I am 
40 years old in this office and I in- 
tend to stay 40 as long as I am in 
business.” 

Other Women of Wall Street have 
come into their positions as teachers, 
artists, sportswomen, and as wives 
overwhelmingly interested in the 
Market investment of their husbands. 
Perhaps the successful financial and 
business manipulator among women 
is as much a representative type of 
this business age as were the Forty- 
Niners in the days when the West 
was just opening. 

The scene may have changed. But 
the business woman has emerged 
from her obscure position of manag- 
ing household budgets to occupy the 
center of the stage in those business 
centers where men predominate sim- 
ply because they were there first. 


Objectives Come First 
(Continued from page 43) 


fine print and devoid of any ex- 
planatory statements, usually. prove 
extremely baffling and confusing to 
the ordinary young high school stu- 
dent. Once he has made an intelli- 
gent choice of his major curriculum, 
a detailed list of course descriptions 
(not merely course titles) is in order, 
and with his special curriculum ad- 
viser (one for each curriculum) he 
will find it relatively easy to map out 
his program. 


‘Bertha M. Stevens, Boys and Girls in 
Commercial Work, (Survey Committee 
of Cleveland Foundation, 1916) pp. 

Leverett S. Lyons, Education for Business, 
(University of Chicago Press, 1922) 
pp. 575-576. 

John Anderson, Fitting the Vocational 
Course in Commerce to the Needs of a 
Particular Community. (Master’s thesis 
on file in the library of the University of 
Southern California, 1926) pp. 56, 61, 62. 

Frederick G. Nichols, A New Conception 
of Office Practice, (Harvard Bulletins 
in Education, Harvard University Press, 
1927) pp. 15, 16, 42, 87, 94. 


(Continued on next page) 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


Coilege of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


The 
MARATHON 
DUPLEX 


is a pen-pencil 
combination 
for commercial 
school Teachers and 
Students. 


Representatives 
Wanted 


Write for Particulars 


MARATHON 
Fountain Pen Co. 


32 Union Square 
_ New York City 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


GPECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BIG DEMAND HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is: par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


| Bowling Green, Kentucky 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BustnEss EpucaATIon when -zeriting to advertisers. 
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SEARLES’ TYPEWRITER STANDS 


A very at- 
tractive 


Stands 
Stand Top— 


14"x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish. 
Orop Leaf—i4”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—134”x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Helght—18”. Steel frame. Welded. black enamel. 
rome for Shop or Counter. With or without 


Height—18”, 25”, 
Strong, Durabi 


27” and 29”. 
Prices Attraoti 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, U.S. A. 


‘TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


FURNITURE 


Height, 26 in.; width 184 in. with 
leaf down, 43142 in. with two leaves 
up; top 18% in. x 184% in. x % in. 
Drop leaves, 18% in.x 12% in. x 
Yq in., finely finished in lacquer, rubbed 
and polished in natural color Golden 
Oak, Dark Oak, Curly Birch, finished 
Mahogany color or American Walnut. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


Flatiron Building New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 


—Colleges and Universities. 
One REGISTRATION FOR DIsTINGUISHED 
ALL SIX OFFICES PERSONNEL SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


John J. Tigert, The Changing Require- 
ments of Education for Business, (Na- 
tional Education Association Addresses 
and Proceedings, 1928) p. 307. 

Dewey Rowland, Current Bookkeeping 
Practice in Relation to High School 
Commercial Bookkeeping Course, (Mas- 
ter’s Thesis on file in the library of the 
bee aaa of Southern California, 1928) 

"Lillian A. Rivers, Evaluation of the 
Commercial Curriculum of the Fuller- 
ton Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege in Terms of the Subsequent Ex- 
perience of Graduates, (Master’s thesis 
on file in the library of the University of 
Southern California, 1928) pp. 73-76. 

Cecil C. Wrisley, A Study of Non-Voca- 
tional Business Information Commonly 
Used By Adults as a Basis for a Course 
in General Business Information, (Mas- 
ter’s Thesis on file in the library of the 
University of Southern California, 1929) 
pp. 158, 175, 176. 

Frederick J. Weersing, Reorganization of 
Commercial Education in Public High 
Schools, (South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, 1929) VIII, p. 10; 
IX, pp. 113-123. 

— J. Weersing, Op. Cit. pp. 131, 


AN ACT 


To AMEND THE EpucaTIon LAw, IN RE- 
LATION TO REGISTRATION OF Com- 
MERCIAL OR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


The People of the State of New York, 
represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 

Section 1. Article three of chapter 
twenty-one of the laws of nineteen hundred 
nine, entitled “An act relating to educa- 
tion, constituting chapter sixteen of the 
consolidated laws,” as amended by chap- 
ter one hundred and forty of the laws of 
nineteen hundred ten, is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new section 
to be section eighty-one to read as follows: 


81—REGISTRATION OF COMMER- 
CIAL OR BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


1. No person, firm or corporation shall 
conduct in this state a commercial or busi- 
ness school unless such school is approved 
and registered by the education department. 
The regents shall adopt rules governing 
the approval and registration of such 
schools. The regents shall appoint a coun- 
cil consisting of five principals of private 
commercial or business schools; and it 
shall be the duty of such council to act in 
an advisory capacity to the regents in pre- 
paring and promulgating the rules which 
shall govern the approval and registration 
of such schools. The regents may revoke 
a registration for cause. The commissioner 
of education shall cause to be printed on 
or before October first of each year a list 
of all registered commercial and business 
schools and shall send a copy of such list 
to each city, village and district superin- 
tendent of schools and to the principal of 
each junior and senior high school. 

2. The term commercial or business 
school as used in this section shall mean a 
school or a department therein offering 
courses of instruction in a commercial sub- 
ject or commercial subjects which have 
for their primary purpose the preparation 
of persons for wage earning commercial 
occupations. 

3. Failure of commercial or business 
schools, as defined by this section, to com- 
ply with the provisions of subdivision one 
herein shall constitute a misdemeanor. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect 
July first, nineteen hundred thirty-one. 
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Is COST Holding Up 
the Buying of 
Equipment for Your 
Office-Practice Course ? 


Then your problem is al- 
ready solved — particu- 
larly where Adding and 
Calculating Machines are 
concerned. 


Equip Your Classroom with 


Reliable Rebuilts! 


Look Like New 
Wear Like New 
Guaranteed Like New 


You can buy any make of Adding 
and Calculating Machine from us 
at prices far below the manufac- 
turers’. 


Our guarantee covers the same 
range as that given by the original 
manufacturer. In the event that 
repairs are necessary from any 
cause outside of accident, fire or 
abuse, we will make such repairs 
free of charge for a period of 
one year. 


Write now for information 


and price list 


RELIABLE 
Typewriter and Adding Machine Corp. 


170 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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What 


do you tell them— 


when they ask about 
Post-Graduate Training? 


F course these fine pupils and 
graduates of yours look to you 
for advice on business problems. 


And when they learn from observa- 
tion or bitter experience that educa- 
tion must be continuous and that the 
largest business success goes to the 
one who keeps adding to his knowl- 
edge and ability— 


They'll come back to you for counsel 
about training that will let them go 
on working eight hours a day and 
will give them immediately cashable 
returns. 


Why Not Know and Recommend a 
Training That Is Proven 
and Practical? 


Really, isn’t it unfair to penalize these 
trusting youngsters by telling them you 
don’t know where they can get such train- 
ing—or worse yet, advising them by guess 
or insufficient information—when there is 
a training that is reasonably priced, es- 
pecially planned for their needs and proven 
by 700,000 men and women? 


Why not tell them about LaSalle Home 
Study training? 


Tell them, for instance, of LaSalle’s 
long history as a_ business university, 
founded to help men progress more quickly 
and surely—of its large faculty of experts 
who coach each student individually—of 
its many advisors and—contributors care- 
fully chosen from outstanding commercial 
and industrial leaders—of its helpful Prob- 


lem Method under which the student learns’ 


by doing—and of its tremendously valuable 
Consultation Privilege. 


Tell them that its text books have been 
used by 463 schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities and that its training methods have 
been widely commended and copied. 


Show them the LaSalle Money Back 
Agreement, by which any member who 
is not completely satisfied may ask for, and 
receive, his money back. 


Add that LaSalle has a 100 Percent 
Club with about 5000 members, who have 
doubled their incomes since enrolling with 
LaSalle, and that reports from 1248 other 
members in a period of six months showed 
an average income ‘increase of 89 percent. 


* * * 


If you are not fully acquainted with 
LaSalle training or if you would like more 
details about any of these points, a letter 
to Department 282-R will bring you with- 
out cost or obligation full information— 
or, if you prefer, our suggestions for in- 
creasing your own as a teacher or 
in the business world. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-first 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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How to Develop a Useful 
Shorthand Vocabulary 


One of the outstanding merits of the Three Red Books of Gregg Shorthand is 
the economic distribution of the task of building a useful shorthand vocabulary. 


The Three Red Books were constructed as a unit through which the building 
of a useful writing vocabulary progresses with pedagogic accuracy. Each of the 
three texts undertakes its definite share of this task. 


To the Shorthand Manual is given the task of building the vocabulary of 
highest frequency. Its theory principles are illustrated by, and the reading and 
writing exercises grouped around, the three thousand most commonly used words. 


To Progressive Exercises, the second Red Book, is allocated the duty of ex- 
tending this vocabulary to the fourth and fifth thousand words by means of short 
diagnostic tests and sentence drills on each of the units in the Manual. 


To Gregg Speed Studies, the third Red Book, is given the important task of 
putting the combined vocabulary of the Shorthand Manual and of Progressive 
Exercises to work immediately through the medium of interesting and instructive 
business letters end articles. And, in addition, Speed Studies takes up the task of 
broadening the student’s writing vocabulary, by teaching him some 2,500 words 
that Horn’s Study places beyond a frequency of five thousand, but which occur in 
present-day business use often enough to make their mastery essential. In this 
latter group of words will be found many geographical and proper names and such 
useful words, for example, as— 


advertiser, affix, airplanes, allocated, amortization, auctioneer, authorization, 
bidders, brands, cautious, charts, circumstantial, classify, collectible, con- 
signments, creditor, demurrage, distributor, etc. 


Let us send you an examination copy of this new Speed Studies. Try it in 
your beginning theory class a few days and you will find that it is correctly named 
“The Companion Text to the Shorthand Manual.” Every one of its 314 pages is 
packed with helpful aids—choice drills on shorthand penmanship, on brief-form 
derivatives, on frequent phrases, etc. It brings to the student hundreds of selected 
a articles written in beautiful shorthand, visualizing modern business 
at work. 


Attractively bound in red cloth to match the new Manual, its list price is $1.20. 


Our nearest office will be glad to send you a sample copy of The Anniversary 
Edition of Gregg Speed Studies or of either of the other two Red Books. 


We have also prepared a new Course of Study in Gregg Shorthand using 
these Three Red Books. It is yours for the asking. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


TORONTO LONDON, W. C. 2 
Bloor Bldg. 36 Kingsway 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Phelan Bldg. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


EW YORK 
2500 Prairie Ave. Statler Bldg. 


N 
20 W. 47th St. 
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HEREVER civilization exists, there you will find the 

UNDERWOOD. All over the world its swift keys are 
responding to the slightest touch as they weave tales 
of romance, record new discoveries in science and 
dispatch orders to move the wheels of commerce. For 
three decades this great machine has met every chal- 
lenge...giving excellent service and superb workman- 
ship under the most exacting tests. Today, through 
sheer merit, the UNDERWOOD is the accepted leader, 
as it speeds the world's business in every country of 
the globe. Truly, it is the STANDARD of the wor!D! 


AND SERVICE 
EVERYWHERE, 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters... Bookkeeping Machines 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand~ Speed the World’s Business” 
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